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How a new 
rejuvenate 


ALK into Glemson’s at the corner 

of Third and Walnut these days, 
and you'll see an amazing change. The 
store is busy now. There are two extra 
clerks, and trade is coming in from all 
over town, from people who had never 
before thought of Clemson’s as any- 
thing but just another cluttered little 
corner drug store. 

No, you can't give all the eredit to 
the new floor of Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile—but it was the floor that started 
things off. George Clemson had gotten 
to the point where he simply had to 
do something about his old floor. 


“Sounds like Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile is your best bet. especially since 
you want to hold the cost down,” 
said Fred Holman, the Armstrong 
flooring contractor, “Tt will take a lot 
of hard wear. It’s very easy to keep 
clean. And we ean work out a thou- 
sand different kinds of designs because 
we lay it in blocks and strips.” 


Fred demonstrated the last point 
with a plank design in large Pompeian 
Red tile and Buff strips. With insets 
to simulate pegs and butterflies the 


A pee em Fe 
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floor helped 


a business 


floor had an interesting Colonial feeling. 

Seeing that design idea made George 
Clemson recall an old dream of his. 
a drug store with the flavor of an old 
apothecary shop, a store that would 
he different and appealing. 

No, you can’t give the Armstrong 
Floor all the credit. but George Clem- 
son gives it plenty. He’s still surprised 
that such a beautiful floor costs so 
little. Now plans are under way to re- 
model the store basement. Armstrong’s 
(Asphalt Tile will be the floor used 
there, too, beeause it has the special ad- 
vantage of not being affected by the 
moisture that’s always present in con- 
crete basement floors. 
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BEFORE, this pharmacy was uninviting. Now it 
has appeal. See how the unusual design in 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile blends perfectly with 
the setting. The old-fashioned pegged floor 
effect was achieved by the use of large tiles of 
Pompeian Red with Buff strips and insets. 
Routine sweeping and occasional washing and 
waxing will keep this floor bright and beautiful 
for many years in spite of heavy store traffic. 


FREE BOOKLET —Write today for “Low-Cost 
Floors for Modern Business.” 20 pages of full- 
color illustrations. Contains 
dozens of practical ideas for 






modernizing business interiors. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Div., 
1712 Lincoln St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’'S 
ASPHALT TILE 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM AND ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 
































100,000 people sat on this 
Koroseal upholstery 


Koroseal is a typical B, F, Goodrich development 


N™ time you ride a taxicab, look 
at the upholstery. 25,000 passen- 
gers usually wear it out in 8 to 10 
months, But the cab in the picture is 
3 years old, has carried 100,000 people 
—and the seat is as smooth, as fresh 


and almost as new-looking as if it just 


came out of the shop. It’s Koroseal 
upholstery. 


100,000 passengers in a cab give a 
seat about the same wear as a chair in 
your home would get in 100 years. 

The taxicab owner says, “We have 
found that Koroseal upholstery can be 


kept completely sanitary, and has pre- 
sented an interior appearance that no 
other material can equal. We are en- 
thusiastic over the results obtained, and 
plan upon the complete installation of 
Koroseal seat coverings on our taxicab 
fleet.” 


Manufacturers and users of Koro- 
seal garden hose, and of shower cur- 
tains, flooring, raincoats, baby pants, 
food bags—and acid tank linings — 
made of light or heavy Koroseal sheets 
are equally enthusiastic. Koroseal flexi- 
ble material is made by B.F.Goodrich 








from limestone, coke and salt. Because 
it resists grease, oil, acids, sun— is per- 
manently waterproof — can be made in 
any shape, any degree of softness or 
hardness — because it has all these and 
other advantages, Koroseal coatings 
and films are making a hundred articles 
more useful, more salable—and may 
do the same for yours. We'll be glad to 
discuss it with you. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BE Goodrich 


Koroseal Floible Materials 
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He helps you to keep 
“horsepower at work 


This inspector is making one of his 
periodic check-ups of power equip- 
ment that is insured with Hartford 
Steam Boiler. ‘Vhrough long  train- 
ing, he can detect dangerous con- 
ditions that lead to accidents. His 
experienced advice has often added 
years to the working life of expen- 
sive installations. 

He is one of the carefully trained 
Hartford Steam Boiler staff — the 
largest of its kind which gives full 
time to power equipment protection. 
This staff has on call the experience 
accumulated by the Company in 81 
years of concentration in this one 
highly specialized line. Ficld men 


are strategically located throughout 
the country so they are available 
quickly to help you in emergencics. 
Having your power and heating 
equipment insured with Hartford 
Steam Boiler brings you many 
advantages. 

‘Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Stcam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, with 
firms that have. power-plant  insur- 
ance. Find out how the Company 
can help protect your plant and its 
production. Why 
not see your agent 
or broker today? 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers e Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines e Electrical Equipment 
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Rooting for Rosalind 

Where was Rosalind Russell’s  piciir 
when Newsweek reviewed “Mourning Be 
comes Electra” (Newsweek, Nov. 2}): 
My favorite actress gives “the finest jer. 
formance of her career” and then you <o 
not even print her photograph. 

How about printing two pictures of her 
to make up for your gross error: one from 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” and one from 
real life? 

Anita Jacons 

Springfield, Ohio 


Will you settle for Rosalind as Electra? 





Poling’s Faith 

In the interest of accuracy, for which 
you are well reputed, I suggest you recheck 
the statement on page 72 of your Nov. 3 
issue that Dan Poling was “baptized in the 
Dutch Reformed Church.” The writer has 
known Dan since the day of his birth. His 
father at that time was serving as pastor 
of a small congregation in Portland, Ore., 
then known as the Evangelical Association, 
which later became the Evangelical Church, 
and not so long ago was merged with the 
United Brethren into a denomination now 
called the Evangelical United Brethren 
Chureh (Newsweek, Nov. 25, 1946). My 
parents were members of that little con- 
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bel (nity GASOLINE 


if gasoline were sold in boxes... 


you could easily check the ingredients of every box by a glance’ 
at the label. However there is no way to paste a label on each gal- 
lon of gasoline pumped into your car. So oil companies put 
*“Ethyl’’ emblems on their pumps to tell you that their best gaso- 
line has been improved with “Ethyl” antiknock compound. This 
famous ingredient, made by the Ethyl Corporation, is mixed with 
gasoline to step up power and performance. To enjoy the best 
performance of your car always look for the familiar yellow-and- 
black emblem on the pump. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 


look for the SETH Y L”’ trade-mark 


Helping America’s Progressive Petroleum Industry Make Better Gasoline 













"How Uncle Jeb got his Christmas present...on time! ° 





“Only one shopping day left—and 
Husband Henry remembered we’d 
forgotten Uncle Jeb! He’s the one 
who sent us the wedding present I 
keep in the attic. Behind the trunk. 
What to do? 


“Tt was easy. I reminded Henry 
about Air Express, the super-speedy 
service he uses at the plant—getting 
supplies fast, shipping completed 
items, and such. He should know 
Air Express flies shipments coast- 
to-coast overnight — gives youspecial 
pick-up and delivery service, too. 























“So we'll get the gift tomor- 
row—and the store will Air 
Express it for us. Air Express 
is perfect for gifts, and they’re 
much more exciting to get 
when they come by air!” 


Its So easy to use Air Express 


Ask the store clerk to have your gift shipped ‘‘Air Express.”’ 

Or phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

Agency and tell them to pick up your package at your home. 

Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, representing 

the Scheduled Airlines of the United States. 

eLow rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. 
towns and cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


RESS 














GETS THERE FIRST 


Fastest delivery—at low prices 


A typical gift shipment (8 Ibs.) had 
to go from Kansas City to San 
Francisco fast. Picked up 3PM on 
16th, delivered 8AM the 17th. 1580 
miles, Air Express charge $3.80! 
Heavier weights, any distance, 
similarly inexpensive, and fast. 
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gregation. I am quite certain you will find 
that Dan was baptized in his father’s 
church in Portland. 


Cuarwes A. STAVER 
Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Staver is correct. Daniel A. Poling 
was baptized in his father’s church, now 
the Evangelical United Brethren. How- 
ever, he is a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and still considers himseif 
one, although he has been rebaptized « 
Baptist minister. He feels he is both. 


Televised Wedding 


I GUESS THERE MUST HAVE BEEN SOME 
MISTAKE IN YOUR PHOTOGRAPH OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH S WEDDING PICTURES AS SEEN VIA 
NBC TELEVISION IN NEW YORK. OUR SETS 
HERE SHOWED UP WITH BRIGHT, CLEAR 
PICTURES. 


SYD EIGES 
VICE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


There was. A mechanical error obliter- 
ated an otherwise excellent picture of the 
newlyweds (see below). 





NBC’s televised royal wedding 


Neglect of Thanksgiving 


T should like to know what has become 
of Thanksgiving! 

The celebration of this traditional 
American holiday seems rapidly to be fall- 
ing into desuetude. Time was when the 
stores decorated for this great festival; the 
magazines carried pictures of Pilgrims with 
blunderbusses and turkeys and pumpkins, 
while the comic-strip characters observed 
the day with a festive dinner. 

In the last few years I have noticed 
fewer and fewer of the traditional Thanks- 
giving decorations in the stores and else- 
where. This year, I was able to find in 
the comic strips only indirect references 
to the occasion. I believe this is largely 
because the merchants are overeager to 
push forward the Christmas season. 

What appears to have been the most 
super whopping, stupendous Santa Claus 
and film-star parade yet, replete with 
trafic jams, crowds, and_ toy-balloon 
mongers, was staged on Hollywood Boule- 
vard on the night of Nov. 26—Thanks- 
giving Eve! Artificial Christmas trees and 
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Reynolds opened the Aluminum Age 
... by slaying the dragon of price 

















LEAD UP 200% 


ZINC UP 110% 


COPPER UP 95% 


IRON AND STEEL UP 40% 


ALUMINUM 


DOWN 30% 

















| TT steady reduction in the cost of Alu- finding “you can do it better with aluminum.” 
i minum is without parallel in American Consider Aluminum . . . Consult Reynolds. 
| economy. And it began only when Reynolds Reynolds technicians will be glad to discuss 
| slew the dragon of high price, with the clean ith you the many new ways in which alu- 
I sword of American competition. minum is serving industry. Write Reynolds 
i If all prices had gone the way of aluminum Metals Company, 2500 South Third Street, 
I the cost of living would be cut in half. Alu- _ Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
1 minum today is cheaper, more abundant, and 
i of greater usefulness than ever before in his- 
1 tory. New Reynolds Aluminum alloys, with i 
r strengths equal to or greater than structural | 49% LESS copper 
REYNOLDS 4 steel, open up new horizons to industrial TODAY’S | 30% LESS tron ano steet 
PIONEERING 1 America. DOLLAR 67% LESS Leap 
MADE y Strong, rustproof aluminum is easily formed, 53% LESS zinc 
ALUMINUM 4 shaped, riveted, welded and machined. It is BUYS BUT 
COMPETITIVE § successfully used in hundreds of fields, thou- 43% MORE aLuminuM 
ooo FANE § sands of products. Today, more and more 
aatamatabieniges : engineers, architects and manufacturers are 
OF IT ' 
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For dependable “follow-through”... 


in cam follower applications, wear must be kept to a minimum...a 
problem which grows with increasing loads and speeds. The anti- 
friction efficiency of 


Torrington Cam Follower Needle Bearings 


helps to assure continued accuracy of operation of many types of 
machines. They have a high radial capacity provided by a full com- 
plement of small diameter rollers—backed up by sturdy outer races. 
They are compact in design, occupy little space, retain and distribute 
lubricant effectively to all surfaces. 

Torrington Cam Follower Needle Bearings are made in a wide 
range of sizes, one of which may be the solution to your cam roller 


problem. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


¢ NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER ¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER ¢ TAPERED ROLLER ° BALL 
6 
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tinsel gimcracks were lighted and garishly 
in evidence. One could not help detecting 
the carnival spirit that prevailed, more in 
accord, perhaps, with the bawdy note of 
New Year’s Eve than with Thanksgiving 
or with the Feast of the Nativity. 

While I see nothing sinister in this 
apostasy . . . I should like to point out 
that this time of loyalty pledges ani 
investigations of un-American activities js 
scarcely one in which to neglect a festival 
so uniquely American. 


Tuomas Q. LEMPERTz 
Hollywood, Calif. 





The Children’s UN 3 
I was greatly impressed with “One 
World in Miniature” (Newsweek, Nov. 


24) which depicts the happy and carefree 
children of the UN delegates and _ staff 
members harmoniously playing together. 

Here we see world democracy in the 
making! 

If only we can keep the UN in session 
continuously (or until the children grow 
up together) , it is bound to cement a life- 
long mutual understanding and friendship 
that may make for an everlasting peace. 


L. H. Rotu 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Bell Plans 


NEWSWEEK’S DEC. 1 ISSUE REPORTS THAT 
THE BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF CANADA HAS 
POSTPONED ITS CONSTRUCTION AND DIAL 
INSTALLATION PROGRAM AND THAT “MOST 
OF THE EQUIPMENT IS MADE IN THE UNITED ¥ 
STATES” ARE AS UNTRUE, UNWARRANTED, 
AND MISLEADING AS SIMILAR REPORTS 
FRONT-PAGED IN THE TORONTO DAILY STAR 
ON NOV. 21. EDITORS AND THEIR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ARE AS NEAR AS THEIR NEAREST 
TELEPHONE TO ACCURATE BELL COMPANY 
INFORMATION WHENEVER IT “IS DESIRED 
FROM LOCAL MANAGERS. 


EARLE LYMAN 
INFORMATION MANAGER 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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People are saying— 


Youw’ll be mighty pleased with the way Chevrolet 
satisfies your desires and spares your dollars. It 
gives you Big-Car styling, Big-Car comfort, Big-Car 
performance. It gives you BIG-CAR QUALITY AT 


' LOWEST COST, saving you money on all items of 


purchase price, operation and upkeep! 


Many a Chevrolet owner, explaining to friends that only 
Chevrolet gives BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST, 
will put it more or less this way... 


He will suggest that you run over, in your mind, a 
list of the features that you would expect to find 
in some of America’s most expensive cars. 


For example, Unisteel Body by Fisher—the symbol 
of smart, safe coachcraft. Fisher No Draft Ventila- 
tion—for healthful, comfortable air circulation. 


The Knee-Action Gliding Ride—smoothest, steadiest 





“It’s got everything... 


and it’s a money-saver, too!”’ 


tide known. Valve-in-Head Engine— 
holder of records for performance and 
dependability on land and sea and in 


the air. And additional Big-Car features 





which may occur to you. 


And then he will remind you that you get a// these and 
many other advantages in the new Chevrolet, just as you 


do in some of the nation’s costliest cars! 


Not only that, but you get these advantages of Big- 
Car styling, Big-Car comfort, Big-Car performance and 
dependability, at /ow prices and at Chevrolet’s 
extremely low cost of operation and upkeep! 


That’s why people say, ‘‘Only Chevrolet gives 
Big-Car quality at lowest cost” . . . that’s why 
they say, “It’s got everything—and it’s a money- 


saver, too!” 





Yes, people are ees | i, THE NEW CHEVROLET 
for BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST!’’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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Ektachrome Photo by Pagano 


SANTA has willing helpers everywhere. 
Right now you'll find thousands of them 
in fire houses, police stations and commu- 
nity centers all over the country busily 
collecting, repairing and repainting toys 
... to make sure that no child need be dis- 
appointed “in hopes that St. Nicholas soon 
would be there.” 

This custom, which so perfectly ex- 
presses the spirit of Christmas, is growing 
year by year as other groups join the fix- 
up, paint-up brigade, And there is nothing 
like a fresh coat of paint to make things 
look bright and new and attractive. 

Happily, the paints and other surface 
coatings now being made with modern 
synthetic resitis developed by American 
Cyanamid will do many paint jobs better 


MOLDING 


One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


“In hopes that St. Nicholas...” 


than they have ever been done before. For 
these resins make possible the production 
of finishes that surpass anything pre- 
viously achieved in respect to speed of 
drying, toughness, durability and _resist- 
ance to normal wear...as well as 


synthetic resins which make possible these 
new types of superior finishes. This is 
another of the many ways in which 
Cyanamid is helping to “mold the future 
through chemistry.” 


‘ 
; 





the hard knocks inflicted by chil- 
dren. With synthetic resins, paint 
manufacturers can give their prod- 
ucts almost any combination of 
properties desired for scores of uses 
in the home and in industry — 
wherever lasting beauty or surface 
protection is essential, 

Long a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of surface coatings, Cyana- 
mid has worked closely with the 
paint industry by supplying the 





American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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For Your Information 


FEARLESS FINALE: Because the 
final figures on John Lardner’s Fear- 
less Forecast did not come back from 
the CPA in time for last week’s issue, 
they are presented herewith to save 
his frantic followers the trouble of 
thumbing through the rest of the 
book. On the season, Lardner cov- 
ered 235 games and his judgment 
passes were: completed 161, fum- 
bled 62, both sides offside 12. Final 
success average: 72.2 per cent. 
Lardner needs no defense for such a score but a slightly 
biased argument can be made for him. For one thing, he’s 
the only handicapper we know who picks ‘em a week in ad- 
vance and, therefore, has-no chance to catch the “morning” 
line or check such facts as last-minute injuries to key players. 
Furthermore, he worked only the major games, few of which 
could be called soft touches. Clearly, then, there is no need 
for him to flee for the nearest border, even if he could escape 


the bookies. 





ONE FOR YOUR LIST: To readers who are fretting over 
what to give whom for Christmas, the Circulation Depart- 
ment recommends a look at the coupon on page 6 or at the 
insert card elsewhere in the magazine. Fill out either and 
your worries are over (and at the special Christmas rate of 
only $4.25 a year, which offer expires Dec. 31). We under- 
stand that last Christmas. over 68 per cent of all wartime 
donors stuck to NEWSWEEK as a convenient stocking filler, 
and a good many gift recipients became donors themselves. 
The biggest gift order came from a manufacturer who pre- 
sented some 600 individual subscriptions. Recipients’ ad- 
dresses ranged from Rio to Fiji to Nome, and someone even 
remembered a friend in the Belgian Congo—clearly not a 
person you would send anything fragile. 


OLFACTORY ORDEAL: When Ed Wergeles was asked by 
Newsweek to photograph students taking New York Uni- 
versity’s unique aromatics course (see page 86), he was 
faced with a unique problem. “Pretty difficult thing—photo- 
graphing a smell,” says Wergeles. “I had to settle for catching 
the smellers’ reactions.” Of course, tackling problems is noth- 
ing new to Wergeles, who will take all comers as far as pho- 
tographic jobs go. But when he was asked what he thought 
of this odor assignment, he said: “Confidentially—but no, 


that’s too corny.” 


STATE OF THE RUHR: Whether the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in London results in one Germany or two, a major 
key to European recovery lies in the Ruhr Valley. On page 
39, James O’Donnell, Newsweek's Berlin bureau chief, gives 
his appraisal of the improving prospects of this district. 


THE COVER: The UN decision to par- 
tition Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states resulted in violent demonstra- 
tions by Palestinian Arabs as well as 
by Moslems in adjoining Arab states. 
The possibility of a “jihad” or holy 
war as a subsequent development of 
these outbursts has been headlined, 
but for a discussion of the true sig- 
nificance of the situation, see page 28. Representative of his 
race is this desert Arab, whom Hamilton Wright photo- 
graphed in front of the Sphinx, outside Cairo. 
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IN THE DARK SILENCE 
OF THE NIGHT 


Bell Telephone service isn’t a 9 to 5 service. 
It is one of the few services in the world that 
are always available to the public... twenty- 


four hours a day, Sundays and holidays. 











In the dark silence of the night there is one light 
forever burning — one voice that is never stilled. 


That light is the light of the Bell Telephone Ex- 
change. That voice is the voice of your telephone. 
Its very presence brings a feeling of security, what- 
ever the need or the hour. 


Service in some countriés shuts down with the end 
of the day. Bell System service keeps on going 
the whole twenty-four hours of the day and night, 
Sundays and holidays. 


It costs us more that way but we know that is the 
way you'd like to have it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















What’s Behind Teday’s News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Many Republicans in Congress are 
guessing that Taft and Dewey will go into 
the Philadelphia convention with about 
the same number of pledged delegates. 
They think Taft has gained strength re- 
cently while Dewey is barely holding his 
own ... Skeptical Congressional groups are 
quietly checking reports that considerable 


quantities of critical manufactured goods 
are leaving the country without benefit 


of export licenses... . Don’t be surprised 
if the President orders the release of con: 
scientious objectors in the near future, 
The Justice Department is working on 
such a plan... Pentagon scuttlebutt has 


four-star Gen, Thomas T, Handy, former 
deputy Chief of Staff to both Generals 


\arshall and Eisenhower, as General 


MacArthur’s probable successor in Japan, 
if the latter returns to enter the Repub- 
lican Presidential race. 


Campaign Fodder 

The House GOP leadership is quietly 
organizing a coordinated and comprehen- 
sive investigation of vulnerable government 
agencies in search of campaign-year am- 
munition. 
Expenditures, which will spearhead the 
probe, is strengthening its staff by calling 
in trained investigators to give most of 
Truman’s executive agencies a going over. 


National Notes 

There’s a revival of talk about Justice 
William O. Douglas for the Democratic 
Vice Presidential nomination. Edward 
Kelly of Chicago and Edward Flynn of 
New York are interested in the idea this 
time. Former Democratic Chairman Han- 
negan also is talking about Douglas’s 
availability . . . Fire-eating Representa- 
tive Rankin of Mississippi may not seek 
reelection in 1948, giving poor health as 
the reason for his retirement . . . Truman 
wants Judge Caskie Collet of Missouri, 
former Stabilization Administrator, to re- 
turn to Washington to coordinate the Ad- 
ministration’s anti-inflation program . . . 
One of Carl Gray’s first jobs when he takes 
over as Veterans Administrator will be the 
streamlining of the huge and inefficient 
veterans insurance division. 


New Deal Surviver 

Leon Keyserling, outspoken member of 
the Economic Council, is one New Dealer 
survivor whose influence in the Truman 
Administration actually is growing. Key- 
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serling is given credit for persuading the 
President to ask for price controls, ration- 
ing, and wage controls. Also, he’s now 
called in to help write Truman’s speeches 
and advises on housing problems. A former 
secretary to Senator Wagner of New York, 
Keyserling was general counsel of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency before his appoint- 
ment to the Economic Council. 


Action on UMT 
Look for early action on Universal Mili- 
tary Training. Congressional sentiment on 


the program was lukewarm last spring but 
has heightened since the legislators’ foreign 


tours this year, Other factors helping UMT 
are the “cold war” with Russia, Commu: 
nist activity in France and Italy, and dis 
appointing results of recent enlistment 
campaigns, If it can be sandwiched in be- 


tween ERP and anti-inflation measures, 


House leaders are agreed to clear for Janu- 
ary floor debate a UMT bill reported out 


last session. It alls for six months’ training 
for youths of 18, plus another six months’ 
advanced work in technical schools, Na- 
tional Guard, college ROTC, or reserve 
camps. The program would train a million 
men a year at an annual cost of $1,600,- 
000,000. Senate committee hearings on a 
similar bill will start next month. 


Trivia 

Washington is a top spot for tailors 
renting formal clothes for men. One tailor 
estimates that half the men who get 
invitations to capital social affairs rent 
their evening clothes. Members of diplo- 
matic staffs are regular customers .. . In 
the Congressional Directory, the United 
Nations is listed under “Emergency 
Agencies” . . . Congressional opponents 
of the Marshall plan have put a new twist 
on the slogan of “too little and too late.” 
They say it should be: “How much and 
how long?” . . . Still nursing a grudge 
against the White House for appointing 
David Lilienthal head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, aging Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee is expected to con- 
tinue voting against the Administration 
on both domestic and foreign issues. He 
was the only Democratic senator from the 
Old South to vote against the emergency 
European relief bill. 
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Trends Abroad 

U.S. officials have told the hard-pressed 
French Government that if necessary U.S. 
troops could take over some occupation 
duties in the French zone of Germany, 
freeing French soldiers for transfer to the 
strikebound areas at home . . . Expect 


opposition to the Perdén regime im Argen- 
tina to be driven completely underground 
by the time of congressional elections in 
March. Among recent blows at freedom 
of speech: a police order forbidding public 
meetings in an area of Buenos Aires, 
drawn to include the headquarters of most 
liberal groups but carefully leaving the 
Plaza de Mayo in front of Perdén’s offices 
free for government-sponsored meetings 

. U.S. planners believe Turkey can 
contribute to the Marshall plan. They ex- 
pect the $5,000,000 being spent in Turkey 


to build new roads will make it possible 
to move more Turkish products to ports 


for shipment: to France, Italy, and Greece 


Pessimism Over Greece 


The State Department 18 expected to 
ask Congress for additional appropriations 
after the first of the year for aid to Greece, 
Washington thinks that U.S. aid, and the 
publicity which the United Nations 
brought to bear on Communist interven- 
tion, are the only things that have main- 
tained Greek independence thus far. The 
Soviet satellites have hesitated to increase 
their pressure. However, they have main- 
tained it, and the position in Greece, while 
not notably worse in recent weeks, hasn’t 
improved appreciably. U.S. policy is only 
holding its own, which means there’s still 
the danger of losing out in the end, unless 
Washington can find ways of bringing 
about real improvement before many 
months. 


China Aid Fears 

The $60,000,000 for China which the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee wants 
to add to the Administration’s interim-aid 
program will probably do more harm than 
good, high diplomatic sources fear. The 
amount is too smalf to have much effect on 
the catastrophic Chinese economic and 
financial situation, they say, and it will 
encourage the reactionary elements in the 
Kuomintang who have always maintained 
that no reforms are necessary because the 
U.S. will uphold Chiang Kai-shek anyway. 
The experts think that it might be better 
to wait until a detailed and adequate 
aid plan can be worked out by the State 
Department. 


German Supply Problem 

There’s still a deadlock between the 
State Department and General Clay, U.S. 
Military Governor in Germany, over the 
question of how to get U.S. supplies into 
the Reich. The department favors the 
long-established, shorter, and more eco- 
nomical route by river and canal barges 
from Dutch or Belgian ports. It argues 
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this would help recovery in the Low Coun- 
tries, relieve the strain on German trans- 
port, and in the long run save U.S. money. 
Clay, however, wants supply ships to con- 
tinue the present route to Bremen. He 
says the cut-off route would mean heavier 
charges against his occupation budget in 
Germany and he’s opposed unless the 
Netherlands and Belgium reimburse him 
for the added costs—which so far they 
refuse to do. 


Italian Airline Race 

With the Senate investigation behind 
him, Howard Hughes is settling down to 
work on strengthening the international 
position of his Trans World Airlines. One 
of his hottest competitive fights is the 
battle with British European Airways for 
dominance in Italy. Both TWA and BEAC 
own 40% of parallel Italian airlines, but 
while TWA’s affiliate is capitalized at only 
$800,000, the BEAC-Italian line now is 
nearly tripling its capitalization to reach 
$10,000,000. Hughes is rushing plans to 
match the British figure. 


Latin Conference Delay 

Real reason for postponement until 
spring of the long-projected Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference at Bogota, Colombia, 
is the Administration’s inability to offer 
the Latin American nations any concrete 
cooperation plan. Officially, postponement 
of the conference was blamed on possible 
conflict with the current Havana interna- 
tional trade conference, but the inside 
story is that the Administration wants to 
see what Congress does about the Marshall 
plan before making hemispheric economic 
commitments. 


Foreign Notes 

Americans at the London conference 
are convinced that Molotoff erred in re- 
jecting Marshall’s invitation to lunch. 
They think subsequent instructions from 
Stalin prompted him to correct the rebuff 
by inviting Marshall for lunch . . . Al- 
though Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith wanted to 
be relieved as U.S. Ambassador to Russia 
at the end of the year, he’s consented to 
stay on at Truman’s request . . . Friends 
of Richard C. Patterson, former Ambassa- 
dor to Yugoslavia, predict that he will be 
the next U.S. Ambassador to Mexico . . 
The British Treasury estimates that $200,- 
000,000 in sterling currency is being 
hoarded by Britons. Most of it represents 
black-market profits . . . The British news- 
print situation is deteriorating. There’s 
a possibility that newspapers eventual- 
ly may be cut on three days of the 
week to two pages from the present four- 
full-size pages. 
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A Touch of Deflation 

The Administration. is planning new de- 
flationary efforts. Like an inoculation 
against typhoid, White House experts fig- 
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ure that a small downward reaction now 
may prevent an uncontrollable situation 
later. Several moves are being studied, in 
addition to the raising of banks’ cash- 
reserve requirements, in order to cut down 
on “easy money” loans to industry, agri- 
culture, and real estate. These deflationary 
steps are against the advice of Democratic 
politicians, who aren’t averse to some in- 
flation until after the November election 
on the theory that the GOP will catch the 
blame. for rising prices. Incidentally, one 
of Truman’s main concerns in the present 
inflation picture is the fear that any 
European aid voted by Congress will be 
wholly inadequate if inflation goes un- 
checked. 


Brake on Housing Prices 

The President’s housing advisers are 
working on a plan to place a brake on in- 
flated housing prices. The proposal now 
under consideration: that the government 
refuse to insure or buy any mortgage of 
more than $9,000 on a single-family house; 
of more than $14,000 on a _ two-family 
house, and of more than $17,500 on a 
three-family house. And $20,000 would be 
the top on any four-family building. 


Air Policy Trend 

From the drift of recent hearings, Wash- 
ington aviation experts now are forecasting 
that the President’s Air Policy Commission 
will include these specific recommendations 
in its Jan. 1 report: (1) an intensified in- 
dustrial mobilization program; (2) wider 
spreading of research contracts; (3) im- 
proved liaison in research and development 
fields; (4) prompt rebuilding of the Air 


' Force to 70 groups; (5) avoidance of the 


“chosen instrument” policy in international 
air transport; (6) definite priorities among 
aviation projects, and (7) a long-range 
procurement program for military aircraft, 
perhaps covering five years. Incidentally, 
repeated questioning of witnesses indi- 
cated the commission sees little reason for 
continuance of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Naval Air Transport Service 
as separate operations. | 


Business Footnotes 

There are now indications that Truman 
may suggest some minor tax adjustments 
in his message to Congress in January. 
Treasury tax experts are working quietly 
on possible “refinements” to the tax struc- 
ture that would reduce taxes moderately, 
particularly in the lower income brackets 
. . . Truman’s plan to replace John H. 
Fahey as head of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank has run into a snag. Fahey is threat- 
ening to fight Nathaniel Dyke if the Presi- 
dent, as rumored, nominates Dyke as his 
successor . . . The Better Business Bu- 
reaus soon will announce new plans to pro- 
tect installment buyers of autos against 
“packing” of excessive charges by un- 
scrupulous finance companies . . . Faced 
with the shortest corn crop in years, the 


U.S. exported more than 1,200,000 bushels 
in September, six times as much as the 
same month a year ago. ° 
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Movie Notes 

Jean Arthur is returning to the screen 
for the first time in four vears to co-star 
with Marlene Dietrich and John Lund in 
Paramount’s “A Foreign Affair” . . . Walt 
Disney is quietly auditioning several top 
Hollywood stars for a “Treasure Island” 
production that will be almost entirely 
live action. Cary Grant may be Long John 
Silver . . . An upcoming Disney musical 
will co-star Crosby and Hope under the 
title “Two Fabulous Characters” . . . Hol- 
lywood Red-purge gossip holds that some 
of the recently discharged writers plan to 
pool their material and market it under 
assumed names... “The Great Gatsby,” 
the late F. Scott Fitzgerald’s story about 
a bootlegger, will be made into an Allan 
Ladd starrer by Paramount after a two- 
year struggle to get the right “moral tone” 
into the scenario. ’ 


Radio Lines 

Tex McCrary and Jinx Falkenburg mey 
move their local New York interview 
series to the NBC network with Standard 
Oil sponsorship . . . A television version 
of the hidden-mike show Candid Micro- 
phone is being worked up. It’s called, of 
course, Candid Camera . . . The American 
Medical Association is discussing a radio 
program for commercial sponsorship. The 
plan is for anonymous doctors to give ad- 
vice to special patients . . . The former 
“Miss Duffy,” Florence Halop, is back 
again in Duffy’s Tavern. Two new voices 
were tried out but dropped after a few 
broadcasts . . . Dr. I. Q.’s fans know the 
right answers too. Though the show’s no 
standout in popularity rating, it’s around 
the top in identification polls, with 78.9% 
of ‘listeners able to name the sponsor. 


Book Notes 

Former Governor Arnall of Georgia 
early next year will complete a new book 
tentatively called “FreeMen Shall Stand.” 
It presents Arnall’s views on domestic af 
fairs. Much of the material was gathered 
on yecent lecture tours that took him to 
44 of the 48 states ... Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s first novel since 1936 will be out in 
January. It’s titled “A Light in the Win- 
dow.” . . . A history of United States 
military policy will be written by Wil- 
liam Frye, former AP War Department 
correspondent, under a Carnegie Foun- 
dation grant-in-aid. Author of “Marshall: 
Citizen Soldier,” Frye was selected largely 
on the recommendation of former War 
Secretary Patterson . . . Harry Slattery, 
veteran civil servant and former admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, is completing an auto- 
biography probably to be called “From 
Roosevelt to Roosevelt.” 
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More of everything for everybody 


ET’S SAY YOU DIG COAL and I want it 
to heat my house. 


I raise beef on my farm. You want it, to eat. 


So we trade—a ton of your coal for 20 pounds 
of my beef. 


Now—if you raise the price of your coal, I 
won't get as much coal in exchange for my beef. 
So, Pil have to get along with less coal or else 
raise the price of my beef to equal your increase 


in the price of coal. In neither case is either of 
us any better off. 

But there zs a way we can both be better off. 
If you dig more coal and I raise more beef, we 
will both have more to trade. Even at our original 
low prices we will both have all the beef and 
coal we need and a surplus to trade for the other 
things we want. 

In other words, the way—and the only way 
—for everyone to have more of everything, is for 
everybody to produce more of it. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman’s mandatory price-control program will be re- 
jected by the Republican Congress. GOP leaders have decided 
definitely against imposition of involuntary controls at any level. 


Rank-and-file support of this decision is certain. Republican 
members of both the Senate and House are overwhelmingly 
against return to compulsory controls. 


This goes for consumer rationing too. Congress will not 
permit rationing even of meat, the staple that will be scarcest 
next year. 


> Republicans also look with disfavor upon allocation of 
scarce basic commodities, like wheat and steel. However, they 
have not yet made a firm decision about this. 


Even the limited allocation powers requested by Truman 
won't be granted now, but the Republicans will leave the door 
open to reconsideration if the price situation gets progressively 
worse. 


> What the Republicans propose to do is grab the volun- 
tary features of Truman’s program, underscore them, and offer 
them as a GOP answer to the high cost of living. 


Democrats in Congress will support this Republican al- 
ternative and Truman won’t oppose it. But Administration 
leaders will insist that voluntary action can’t be completely 
effective unless backed up at least by the threat of compulsion. 
Promises of immunity from antitrust prosecution to cooper- 
ating industries will give the Republican plan a NRA-like twist, 
but this time agreements between government and industry 
will be to hold prices down, not up. 


> Some of the control powers requested by Truman will be 
granted, however reluctantly, by the Republican Congress. Thus 
export controls will be renewed without serious opposition but 
‘probably not until the regular session. 


Retail-credit controls likewise stand a good chance for re- 
newal. However, the luxury trades are putting up a stiff fight 
against ‘reimposition of Regulation W. 


> Threats from the CIO to demand another general round 
of wage increases next year unless prices are brought under 
contro! are counted upon by the Republicans to assure man- 
agement cooperation in their voluntary program. 


They think labor also will cooperate on the theory that 


another wage boost will be meaningless unless price rises are 
checked. 


Labor leadership is open-minded. There is no enthusiasm 


“in the top levels of either the AFL or CIO for another siege of 


production-disrupting strikes next year. But leaders say that 
rising prices will force them to demand wage boosts and back 
the demands with strike action if prices continue to shoot up. 


> Republicans are frankly unhappy about the political out- 
look. Some majority leaders both in the House and Senate 


is 


privately admit to the opinion that next year’s Presidential 
election is no longer in the GOP bag. 

Truman has maneuvered the opposition party into a po- 
sition it is finding uncomfortable. If it refuses to give the Presi- 
dent price-control powers, it can be blamed for the cost of 
living. If it tries to deal with this hazard by cutting exports, 
it might be blamed for a spread of Communism over Europe. 


> Exports are expected to drop off somewhat in 1948 
even if the full Marshall plan is adopted by Congress. This 
will ease some of the strain on the domestic economy. 
Curtailment of U.S. purchases by nations outside Western 
Europe, made necessary by depletion of dollar and gold reserves, | 
is bound to cut the export rate, which reached an unprecedented 
$15,100,000,000 a year in the first half of 1947. Experts say the 
drop will be at least $700,000,000 and could be as much as 
$1,700,000,000. , 


PA full-dress Congressional investigation of exports to 
Russia since the war is likely. Congressman Mundt, its sponsor, 
thinks his project will be supported by the Republican majority. 


State Department opposition to the inquiry is expected on 
the theory that it will only aggravate already strained relations 
with the Russians and jeopardize necessary manganese and 
chrome imports from Russia. 


> Meat will be even shorter and more expensive next year 
than hitherto anticipated. Experts now estimate that sup, ” 
will be no more than 146 pounds a person, as compared with 
this year’s average consumption of 156 pounds. 

Beef and lamb both will be shorter than this year. Hog 
supply will be more nearly the same but pork somewhat less be- 
cause weights of hogs reaching market will be lighter. 

A voluntary ration of 2/2 pounds a person per week has 
been recommended to the Administration. This would cut per 
capita consumption to 130 pounds over the year, leaving a 
margin over anticipated supply. Even this would be better than 
the prewar average of 126 pounds. 


> New labor legislation will be pushed at the next regular 
session by Chairman Hartley of the House Labor Committee. 
His two major bills would subject unions to the operations of 
the antitrust laws and give protection to workers who refuse 
to answer strike calls. 

Petrillo’s ban on live music for television and on record- 
ing will provide the kick-off point for the antitrust bill. But the 


legislation also will be aimed at unions operating in the con- 
struction field. 


How much chance Hartley’s bills have at the coming regular 
session is problematical—probably not much unless another 
strike wave develops. Most Republicans want to give the Taft- 
Hartley Act a chance to prove or disprove itself before adding 
anything new to labor law. 


> Increased authorization for FHA, the agency that guar- 
antees home mortgages, is under consideration in Congress. An 
increase of as much as $1,000,000,000 to carry the agency 
through March $1, when its charter expires, is indicated. 
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Because they are all-electric, the typewriters 
manufactured by International Business Machines 
Corporation lighten the effort of the typist and 


17 Years of Proved produce work of the finest quality. 


“ IBM’s research, design and engineering skill are 
ELE CTRIC evident in the ease of operation, and in the dis- 
tinctive appearance and high legibility of the typing. 
The IBM Electric Typewriter has been paren 

PERFO RMANCE its merits in actual use for 17 years. 


If it's IBM ... 












it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


For further information address 
_ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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‘Two ways to join the circle 
of Fluorescent Lamp experts 


One way would be for you to spend a few 
years learning the performance characteristics 
of every type of fluorescent lamp—including the 
newest, the G-E circline, shown above on test in 
the General Electric lamp research laboratory. 
To match the knowledge of G-E scientists, you'd 
need to mount hundreds of fluorescent lamps on 
life racks and observe the performance of each 
until it burns out. You’d keep a detailed record of 
hours of light produced, effects of temperature, 
burning position, hours burned per start and 
countless other factors. Then you'd have to 
translate your data into practical lamp know- 
how. But after all, why should you duplicate the 
costly lamp research General Electric carries on 
year after year. The sensible way to be a fluores- 
cent lamp expert is to... 








Insist on the ® monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy for home or busi- 
ness use. More and more people have learned 
to rely on this familiar trademark as a 
symbol of lamp quality. *And you can de- 
pend on General Electric lamp research to 


keep that quality high by working constantly 
to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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An American on Two Sundays 


For Donald T. Merwin, as for most 
Americans, the day dawned offering no 
presentiment of the frightful event which 
it would unfold. Folks in Woodstock, IIl., 
a town of 6,123, built around a square dis- 
tinguished mostly by Civil War monu- 
ments, rose as they had on many a Sunday 
to get ready for church, a visit to relatives, 
or a drive down to Chicago. 

True, the weather was cold, the sky was 
gray, and the newspaper headlines told 
of a last appeal by President Roosevelt 
to the Japanese emperor for a peaceful 
settlement of differences. When Mabel 
Merwin, already up and tending to young 
Tommy Merwin, age 2, finally wakened 
her husband, Donald, it was 10 a.m., and 
their plans for the day took no account 
of the world-shaking news to come. 

That Year: Donald got up, drank a 
cup of coffee, looked over the newspapers 
casually; and then started shaving. He 
was 25 and in the undertaking and furni- 
ture business with his father; in fact, he 
and his wife and young Tommy lived in 
a three-room apartment right over his 
parents’ home on Hayward Street. 

By noon, Mabel had dinner ready; at 
2:30, Donald took a car out of the family 
garage and they drove over to Gail and 
Jerry Rockefeller’s home on South Street 
for the regular Sunday-afternoon pinochle 
game. 

Gail met them at the door. His excite- 


ment was plain. “The Japs,”: he cried, 
“have bombed Pearl Harbor—it’s on the 
radio!” “No-o-o!” Merwin was incredulous. 
“I don’t believe it.” Tensely, they sat 
around the radio. Finally, somebody re- 
marked that they might as well begin 


playing cards; there was nothing they 
could do. “We'll both be in it,” Donald 


said to Gail. Gail nodded agreement . 


somberly. Their wives tried to be cheerful, 
but the attempt at pinochle was not very 
successful. In the end they didn’t, even 
bother to add up the score; it didn’t seem 
to matter. The United States on this Sun- 
day, Dec. 7, 1941, was at war and all 
over the land the Donalds, the Mabels, 
the Gails, the Jerrys knew that awful 
months, even years, were ahead. 

This Year: This week in Woodstock 
on Sunday, Dec. 7, 1947, the day once more 
dawned cold and gray. Mabel, up early to 
get Tommy, now a lanky lad of 8, and his 
little sister, Donna Mae, age 5, ready for 
Sunday school, wakened Donald at 9. 


Sleepily (he had worked late in the furni- 
ture store the night before), Merwin 
glanced over the newspapers, shaved, and 
dressed. As on that day six years ago the 
headlines were. gloomy—Communist riots 
in France and Italy, Arab outbreaks in 
Palestine, and inflation and uneasiness at 
home. Men talked about bigger air forces 
(see page 18) and more awful atom bombs 
(see page 51). But a peace of sorts did 
exist, and Merwin could take some com- 
fort in that. 

Things hadn’t changed too much for 
Woodstock or for the Merwins. The two 
years that Donald had spent in the Navy 
were gone out of his life—forever. He and 


Merwin:* In 1941, Japan vs. U.S. A.; in 1947, Bears vs. Rams 


Mabel and the children now lived in a six- 
room house on Hill Street, his salary in the 


-furniture-mortuary business was 20 per 


cent higher than it had been before the 
war, and he had dropped out of the Loyal 
Order of Moose and joined the Peter Uma- 
thun American Legion Post 412. The 
Rockefellers no longer lived in Woodstock 
(after service with the Seabees in the war 
Gail, and Jerry, had moved to Madison, 





*The framed Pe at the left was taken in 1938, 
after his graduation from the Worsham College of 
Mortuary Science; the one at the right in 1944, 


Wis.); the regular Sunday-afternoon pi- 
nochle games were only a memory. 

Still, this sixth anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor was a pretty busy day for Donald 
Merwin.- Dressed, he went out~ and 
climbed in his old Plymouth (the same car 
he had driven six years ago when the news 
came) and drove to the funeral parlor on 
Judd Street. There he worked until 12:30 
—dinner time—polishing the big black 
Packard hearse and the seven-passenger 
De Soto funeral limousine; the Merwins 
were burying a Woodstock man at the 
Oakland Cemetery at 2. At dinner, Donald 
talked to Mabel about how they’d rear- 
range their furniture, now that the paper- 
hanger had finished putting on new wall- 
paper, and Tommy and Donna Mae were 
full of chatter. 

Mighty Nice: Outside, a cold drizzling 
rain fell. Dinner finished, Donald stoked 
up the furnace and went back to reading 
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the papers. At 1:30 he switched on the 
radio and listened to the entire Chicago 
Bears-Los Angeles Rams football game. 
Young Tommy, flat on his belly on the 
floor, read through a stack of comic books; 
Mabel sat sewing, interrupted only by 
Donna Mae’s incessant questioning. The 
broadcast of the game completed, Donald 
turned off the radio, grinned appreciatively 
at Mabel, sprawled out comfortably in his 
chair, and began to doze. Peace, even a 
restless peace, was mighty nice. Yes sir, 
mighty nice. 
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Suicide Fence: For years, only a low wall blocked would-be sui- 
cides on the 86th-floor observation platform of the 102-story Em- 
pire State Building. Despite vigilance by guards it wasn’t enough. 
Last week, a new steel extension was proving more effective. 


DEFENSE: 


Wings Over Tomorrow 


Fanciful or factual, the idea of push- 
button warfare caught the nation’s imagi- 


nation: If there had to be another war, it 


would be an intercontinental conflict, 
fought with rocket-propelled guided mis- 
siles, carrying atomic or bacteriological 
warheads and unerringly seeking out their 
pin-point targets. 

Hadn’t the American atomic bomb and 
the German V-2 made obsolete the in- 
fantry-and-tank team, the carriers and 
battleships, and the massed Flying For- 
tresses and Superfortresses with which the 
second world war was fought? 

Say the Warriors: If the Buck 
Rogers era had arrived, the top-flight ci- 
vilian and military heads of America’s 
armed forces last week appeared never to 
have heard of it. By the week’s end, they 
all had outlined their concepts of Amer- 
ica’s airpower needs to President Truman’s 
Air Policy Commission in Washington, 
and what they said was no 1nore calcu- 
lated to remind Commission Chairman 
Thomas K. Finletter of Buck Rogers than 
it was of Ginger or Roy: 

P Defense Secretary James V. Forrestal: 
Unless the United States wishes to issue 
an “open invitation to attack,” it must 
maintain a “strong air striking power,” 
properly balanced between conventional 


piston-driven aircraft and the new jet- 


propelled planes which are still unproven 
and “impossibly expensive.” 

> Air Force Secretary W. Stuart Syming- 
ton: The Air Force’s preparedness plans 
call for 630 B-29s and bigger bombers dis- 
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tributed at strategic worldwide bases. But 
under current appropriations this “strict- 
est austerity level” will be only half 
reached one year from now. 
P Air Force Chief of Staff Carl Spaata: 
The Air Foreé on paper should have 70 
groups, comprising 6,869 aircraft, on 
Jan. 1, 1949. Unless it gets more money, 
it will have only 40 gre. ps then. 
> Army Secretary Kenneth C. Royall: Al- 
though airpower’s importance is “hard to 
overestimate,” the land and sea forces 
should not be financially starved. Besides, 
“there is a dollar limit . . . beyond which 
we cannot go without endangering the 
economic security of the country.” , 
P Army Chief of Staff ™wight D. Eisen- 
hower: The United States must keep a 
“reasonably balanced” air force, although 
there is no immediate threat of war—‘not 
in the next two, three, or four years.” 
> Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan: Since 
the naval air arm now has only one pilot 
for each plane and one spare air group for 
each ocean, it has been reduced in effect 
to “a one-shot Navy.” 
© Chief of Naval Operations Chester W. 
Nimitz: The United States is “relatively 
safe from attack” and with time “that 
danger might be lessened . . . For the 
present, however, I want to pack my gun.” 
P Acting Secretary of State Robert A. 
Lovett: “There is nothing more pathetic 
than a second-rate airpower because while 
you have a sense of security there is no 
security. Creating airpower is expensive, 
but as far as I know it is about the cheap- 
est way of buying security that there is.” 
Say the Prophets: It was only such 
nongovernmental witnesses as Maj. Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky, the air prophet, and 


John K. Northrop, the flying-wing de- 
signer, who delved into the realities of 
futuristic warfare. 

“We must provide a new first line of de- 
fense,” declared de Seversky, “not with 
the airplanes of today but with the air- 
planes of tomorrow, which means subsonic 
and supersonic aircraft propelled by jet 
and rocket power. 


“This new force must possess a global * 


range so that it can strike any part of the 
enemy’s anatomy directly from the conti- 
nental United States without dependence 
on overseas bases.” Estimated cost: $20,- 
000,000,000—about the same as the entire 
Marshall plan. 


Northrop’s view: The American public 
has been “dangerously oversold” on the 


“possible imminence of push-button war- 
fare, a dangerous fallacy that must not be 
allowed to interfere” with maintenance of 
a powerful air force of conventional type. 

It would take four and a half years and 
cost $25,000,000, Northrop estimated, to 
research, develop, manufacture, and serv- 
ice-test 200 subsonic pilotless aircraft, 
analogous to the wartime V-1 buzz bomb 
but capable of a 600-mile-an-hour speed 
and 4,000-mile range. The same figures for 
supersonic, 1,400-mile-an-hour _pilotless 
aircraft would be ten years and $100,000. 
000; for supersonic, 3,500-mile-an-hour 
rockets analogous to an intercontinental 
V-2, fifteen years and $250,000,000 to 
$375,000,000. For quantity production of 
5,000 missiles of any type, the cost would 
he multiplied ten to fifteen times, 


Whereas Northrop and other manufac- 


turers had been asked officially a year 
ago to concentrate on supersonic missiles, 
he now recommended that the emphasis 
be placed instead on subsonic weapons 
which can be produced more quickly and 
cheaper. Presumably, the switch in em- 
phasis was caused largely by the worsening 
of American-Soviet relations. As “interim 
insurance,” Northrop advised, the United 
States ought to have a supply of subson'¢ 
guided missiles which might “prove a 
powerful psychological deterrent against 
aggression on the part of any enemy.” 
Obviously, the rebuilding of America’s con- 
ventional-type airpower for which the top 
notch defense officials were calling would 
serve as a similar deterrent to any po 
tential enemy. 


Give Russia the Tools? 


On Nov. 21 President Truman said he 
saw no reason to stop heavy-machinery 
exports to the Soviet Union. 

Last week critics bombarded him with 
reasons. The American Legion national 
commander, James F. O’Neil, argued: “It 
ill becomes this nation, as the arsen: | of de- 
mocracy, to stock the arsenal of Commu- 
nism with materials of any sort, let alone 
those in short supply and convertible to 
military use.” GOP Presidential aspirant 
Harold E. Stassen saw no reason to “pro- 
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vide weapons of war for Communism.” 
Rep. Alvin F. Weichel of Ohio demanded: 
“Stop supplying a potential enemy.” 

But Rep. Karl E. Mundt of South Da- 
kota did more than see red. While visiting 
Russia in 1945, he had always heard one 
pat answer to his question about whether 
American goods were wanted: “Da, da, ma- 
chine tools.” Mundt’s reply to this was 
nyet. To him, sending machine tools to 
Russia was “strangely reminiscent of send- 
ing scrap iron to Japan.” A 47-year-old 
former schoolteacher and Izaak Walton 
Leaguer, he went fishing for facts. His 
catch: The Soviet Union received $114,- 
000,000 in American goods in the first nine 


months of 1947, including $59,000,000 in 
power-generating, construction, mining, 
metalworking, and other industrial ma- 
chinery, $14,000,000 in electrical machin- 
ery, $13,000,000 in iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, and $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 each in 
tractors, locomotives, freight cars, trucks 
and buses, and merchant ships. 

The time had come, Mundt argued, “to 
decide whether we are supporting Com- 
munism abroad or trying to stop it. Even 
the United States isn’t big enough to do 
both.” At his demand, Under Secretary of 
Commerce William C. Foster was called 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

Through the Curtain: Foster's ex- 
planation: The United States follows a 
policy of nondiscriminatory trading with 
all nations, including Russia, American- 
Russian trade may help break trade bar- 


riers between Eastern and Western Europe 


and thus assist the economic recovery of all 
Europe. During the third quarter of 1947, 
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We International 


A present for Sharon from the President 
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now that Lend-Lease and UNRRA pipe- 
line shipments had dried up to a trickle, the 
United States imported $27,000,000 in 
goods from the Soviet Union while export- 
ing only $23,000,000; American imports 
include “highly important” metal ores, 
among them half the manganese, chrome, 
and platinum imported this year. Besides, 


economic sanctions should be applied ° 


“only in extreme situations.” 
Unsatisfied, the House last Friday, 
Dec. 5, approved a resolution requesting 
the Commerce Department to provide an 
inventory of all exports to all countries of 
all critically scarce materials, including 
anything essential to national security. 


Mundt’s plan: If American exports to Rus- 
sia ate shown to be largely adaptable to 
military use, the Administration will be 
asked to promise that such shipments be 
halted; if it refuses such a pledge, Con- 


gress will be asked to enact specific prohi- 
bitions. 


PRESIDENT: 
‘Promise, Mama?” 


Last week when Harry S, Truman un- 
veiled a memorial plaque to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the new children’s wing in 
the Georgetown University Hospital, no- 
body was more excited than Mrs. Mary 
Frances Meenehan whose daughter Sharon, 
age 3, was a patient there (she had been 
hit by an automobile), Happily, Mrs. 
Meenehan promised Sharon she would 


bring the “President” to her bedside. Little 
Sharon seemed delighted. 


When Mr. Truman finally appeared, 
Mrs. Meenehan was the most 
embarrassed woman in Wash- 
ington. Sharon simply stared 
at the President sullenly, un- 
responsive to his sympathetic 
questions. Later, Mrs. Meene- 
han discovered the reason: 
Sharon thought her mother 
had promised her a “present.” 
Next day, Harry Truman fixed 
things up fine; he sent Sharon 
an autographed Mother Goose 
book. 


Tails to Trunks 


For a man just about to de- 
part on a vacation, the Presi- 
dent last week picked for his 
final task the most arduous 
job his post requires: He 
shook 1,375 hands at the an- 
nual, protocol-dictated diplo- 
matic reception in the White 
House—a cakeless (to save 
food), smokeless (to avoid 
fires), and punchless-punch 
occasion. With Bess Truman, 
gowned in a new oyster-white 
brocaded satin dress with side 
drape, the tail-coated Presi- 
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Diplomatic guests: The Inverchapels 


dent stood for 80 minutes, welcoming all 
comers, Among them: the British ambas- 
sador, Lord Inverchapel, and Lady Inver- 


chapel; the Javanese attaché, A. K. Oetoyo, 


who wore half-European dress, half sarong, 
with a thick knife stuck in his waistband; 
and a diplomat’s wife who was so flustered 
that she walked smack into a wall. After 
the last hand was clasped, the Trumans 
discreetly disappeared behind the ferns 
in the Blue Room to drink hot coffee, then 
immediately retired, while their guests 
lingered to dance to the scarlet-coated 
Marine Band. 

But the week’s balance was as sheer 
relaxation as a President can have. Within 
four hours and 48 minutes, the old Sacred 
Cow swished him from chilly, clammy 
Washington last Wednesday, Dec. 3, to 
the 74-degree sunshine of Key West. At 
the naval sub base there, he just vegetated 
—sleeping 90 minutes later than usual, 
taking two-hour siestas after lunch, don- 
ning blue trunks for sunbathing and green 
ones for swimming, wearing short-sleeved 
sports shirts with the tails dangling out, 
trying out the movie camera given him by 
the “One More Club” of White House 
photographers, and taking the wheel of 
a borrowed convertible coupe. 

For only twelve minutes out of six days 
did the President break his rest. Even 
then, dedicating the semitropical Ever- 
glades as the country’s 28th national park, 
he did nothing more controversial than 
acclaim “a great conservation victory.” 
In return, he took away as souvenirs a 
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Seminole Nation flag, a rainbow-colored 
shirt made of 5,000 separate pieces of 
cloth, and, for Mrs. Truman, a buckskin 
bag. “T’ll just put my shirt in it,” said the 
appreciative President. 


CONGRESS: 


Rehearsal for Trouble 


On the surface, the Congressional story 
last week was already a twice-told tale. Its 
twin plots—inflation control and stopgap 
aid—no longer held much suspense. Both 
denouements were already predictable. The 
Administration’s anti-infiziion program 
would have an unhappy ending. Its stop- 
gap program, however rewritten, would 
have a relatively happy one. It was the 
beneath-the-surface threads which, woven 
together, made a tale worth telling. 

In the Congressional committee hearings 
on inflation control, the this-is-where-I- 
came-in stage was already at hand. The 
Cabinet witnesses merely reiterated their 
earlier requests for broad powers without 
drawing a hard-and-fast blueprint. There- 
upon the normally gentle-mannered Jesse 
Wolcott, chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, complained with annoyance 
that the Administration was trying to sell 
Congress “‘a pig in a poke.” Only then did 
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Corkscrew Crash: An F8F » coming onto the USS 
Tarawa for a landing, was waved off for faulty 
approach, The pilot swerved but the plane stalled 


Secretaries W. Averell Harriman and Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach reluctantly agree to spell 
out specific draft legislation. 

Even if the Republican leaders openly 

had all but rejected the Administration’s 
program, behind the scenes they realized 
that they had to come up with something 
positive to satisfy the people back home 
who were complaining about high prices. 
At a secret meeting in House Majority 
Leader Charles A. Halleck’s Capitol office, 
attended by Sen. Robert A. Taft and eight 
other congressmen, the GOP began fram- 
ing its own anti-inflation plan. Its features: 
> Sharp cuts in taxes to help low-income 
workers meet high living costs and to en- 
courage business to increase production. 
> Strict economy in government expendi- 
tures. 
> Extension of rent and _ transportation 
controls and strengthening of export con- 
trols as requested by President Truman. 
> An intensive peacetime bond-selling drive 
to siphon off excess purchasing power, 
which had been advocated by Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder. 
P Voluntary drives to urge the American 
consumer to eat less, buy less, waste less. 
> Most important, an all-voluntary pro- 
gram to permit government-sponsored in- 
dustrial conferences to’ work out their own 
price-control and allocation plans, notwith- 
standing present antitrust laws. This would 
replace the mandatory controls asked by 
the Administration. 

Cleakroom Echoes: In the House 
debate on stopgap aid, preliminary to vot- 
ing this week, the speechmaking lagged so 
desultorily that both sides quit talking 
short of the six hours earmarked for each. 
On the floor, the debate officially concerned 
the stopgap bill as it emerged from the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, with 
$67,000,000 lopped off the Administration- 
Senate figure of $597,000,000 for France, 
Italy, and Austria, but with $60,000,000 
added for China. But in cloakrooms and 
corridors, it was actually the long-range 
European Recovery Program that was at 
stake. 

When Chairman Leo E. Allen of the 
House Rules Committee flatly said he was 
“against foreign aid,” he was thinking as 
much about the ERP as about stopgap 


aid. So was Halleck, when he reported 
“considerable sentiment that the amount 
is too large.” Midwestern Republicans, 
especially, grew more worried daily about 
the political argument that domestic prices, 
already high and going higher, were caused 
by exports to Europe. And they were 
equally concerned about the Administra- 
tion’s proposed antidote for high prices— 
drastic controls over the domestic economy. 

Thus how rocky a road the long-range 
ERP faced in the House was foreshadowe:| 
by the House GOP leadership’s actions on 
stopgap aid. The House Steering Commit- 
tee declined to commit the party to sup- 
port the interim program. At an all-GOP . 
House conference behind closed doors, 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. never opened 
his mouth and Halleck failed to urge stop- 
gap passage. Before the Rules Committee 
the program’s sponsors underwent an all- 
day inquisition. 

Plainly, the ERP was losing ground. 
Although its eventual approval still seemed 
probable in the Senate, which had voted 
83-6 for stopgap aid, it was headed for 
real trouble in the House. The stopgap de- 
bate was only a dress rehearsal of the 
showdown fight to come.* 


Significance-—— 


The change in Congressional sentiment 
on ERP since the special session was con- 
vened four weeks ago has Administration 
leaders worried. Many members—in most 
cases from areas regarded as isolationist 
before the war—are expressing serious 
doubts about attempting to stop Com- 
munism in Europe with relief checks. They 
are pointing to the current rioting by Com- 
munists in France and Italy, and contend- 
ing that American aid is not likely to pre- 
vent the Communists from pursuing their 
disruptive tactics. 

A second factor is inflation and the dol- 
lar cost of the program. Increasing mail 
protesting the high cost of living makes 
the doubting members fearful of reprisal at 
the polls if billions are voted for ERP, 
thus adding to the inflationary pressure. 

Third, and probably the most important 
factor, is the approach of the 1948 elec- 





*For an opinion see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 26. 


out. As he tried to gain altitude, it heeled over, 
almost crashing into the carrier. It continued to 
veer, then plunged. The pilot, miraculously, lived. 
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Hospitality in your refrigerator 


Christmas time is hospitality time. 
For friendly visits and unexpected 
guests, the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola provides a 
gracious welcome. There’s more 


Coke now, so keep an ample supply 





in your refrigerator for visitors, 


for your family, and for yourself. 


Listen to The Pause That Refreshes 
/ On The Air with the Songs of Ginny 
Simms and the Music of Percy Faith 
and his Orchestra Sundays 6:30 P M. 
EST Columbia Network. 
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mean the same thing. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco 
—for pipes or roll-your-own 
cigarettes—is America’s biggest- 
selling tobacco. Smokers know it 
as the National Joy Smoke be- 
cause it’s so rich tasting, so mild 
and easy on the tongue. You'll 
enjoy giving Prince Albert—in 
the colorful Christmas-wrapped 
one-pound tin. 

















tions. The Republican leaders are stalling 
for time—time to judge which way Ameri- 
can public sentiment is running on the 
question of multibillion aid abroad. The 
GOP is hoping that some short-cut pro- 
gram can be devised that will prove less 
expensive and more palatable to the voters. 

At the moment ERP would face diffi- 
cult sledding in the House, and possibly in 
the Senate. In the end, however, the Re- 
publicans—barring some unexpected break 
—will probably supply the Adininistration 
with enough votes to launch ERP, but 
with reduced appropriations. 


LOYALTY: 


Labels and Libels 


When the 26-man mass sedition trial 
ended in mistrial in Washington in De- 
cember 1944, The Sentinel, a Jewish neigh- 
borhood weekly published in Chicago, ran 
an outspoken story demanding a new trial. 
Six months later, nine of the 26 sued the 
weekly for libel, charging that The Sen- 
tinel’s story described them as “traitors .. . 
guilty of sedition . . . dangerous criminals 
. . . pro-Fascists.” They maintained that 
even the United States Government had 
not accused them of that. 

Last week a Cook County Superior 
Court jury found The Sentinel guilty of 
libeling four of the plaintiffs—Lawrence 
Dennis, author of “The Coming American 
Fascism,” Joseph E. McWilliams, founder 
of the Christian Mobilizers and American 
Destiny party, E. J. Parker Sage, who led a 
Detroit “workers” outfit, and George E. 
Deatherage, who commanded the Knights 
of the White Camellia—and awarded them 
$24,100 in damages. The Sentinel prompt- 
ly requested a new trial. 


The Bogarts Regret 


Humphrey Bogart’s favorite role is that 
of the tough-guy private detective with 
more muscle than mentality, who gets his 
fsce kicked in and his brains kicked out 
until the very last reel, when he suddenly 
discovers the obvious. Last week, he ad- 
mitted that off the screen, too, he some- 
times acts more quickly than he thinks— 
and with approximately the same results. 

Bogey, who flew to Washington from 
Hollywood with his wife Lauren Bacall to 
lead 25 other movie stars and writers in 
protest against the recent Congressional 
investigation of Communists in the mo- 
tion-picture industry*, declared that he 
and “Baby” now regret their action. “We 
went in green and they beat our brains 
out,” he said, explaining that he thought 
he was defending the Bill of Rights. “But 





*A Federal d jury in Washington last Fri- 
day, Dec. 5, indicted ten of the alle; Communists 
for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer 


if they were members of the Lived 4 
Fo ten: John Howard Lawson, Edward Dmytry 


Samuel Ornitz, and Albert Maltz. 
Newsweek, December 15, 1947 
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Baby and Bogey: “We went in green 
and they beat our brains out.” 


in the shuffle we became adopted by the 
Communists and I ended up with my pic- 
ture on the front page of The Daily 
Worker.” 

“I detest Communism, just as any de- 
cent American does,” Bogey added. “My 
name will not be found on any Com- 
munist front organization nor as‘'a spon- 
sor of anything Communistic. That the 
trip was ill-advised, even foolish, I am 
very ready to admit ... I am an American. 
And very likely, like a good many of the 
rest of you, sometimes a foolish and im- 
petuous American.” 


Blacklist 


At times as many as 30 lawyers worked 
on the list checking it against the Justice 
Department’s voluminous files. When they 
started in April, it contained the names 
of 300 organizations. When they finished 
more than seven months later, they had 
whittled it down to 108. Some admittedly 
were Communist; some admittedly were 
Fascist; some, like the little-known Pro- 
letarian party, which considers the Com- 
munists stick-in-the-muds, were independ- 
ent revolutionary movements. The rest, 
the lawyers agreed, unerringly followed 
the Communist or Fascist line. They were 
front groups—and subversive. 

Not quite satisfied, Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark took over, personally re- 
checking each organization. Out went 
more names. Finally, only 89 were left, 47 
of them holdovers from the list of sub- 


‘ versive organizations issued by Clark’s 


predecessor Francis Biddle in 1943. 
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Last week, Clark made the 89 names 
public for the guidance of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s loyalty review board, at 
the same time warning Chairman Seth 
W. Richardson that, while the organiza- 
tions themselves were clearly subversive, 
many of their members were not. A gov- 
ernment worker should not be considered 
disloyal solely because of “membership in, 
affiliation with, or sympathetic association 
with” any of the organizations, he de- 
clared. That should merely be one small 
bit of evidence in his case. 

Among the 89 were: 
>The Communist party itself and the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Silver Shirts, and the 
Columbians. 
> Several’ Communist party fronts, in- 
cluding the American Youth for Democ- 
racy, the Civil Rights Congress, the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, the Na- 
tional Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, and the American Polish Labor 
Council. ; 
> Eleven schools, which the evidence 
showed were “adjuncts of the Communist 
party,” including the George Washington 
Carver School, the Jefferson School of 
Social Science, and the School of Jewish 
Studies in New York, the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Chicago, the Tom Paine School 
of Social Science in Philadelphia, and the 
Walt Whitman School of Social Science 
in Newark, N. J. 

The reaction to Clark’s list was swift. 
Members of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities declared the At- 
torney General had omitted some of the 
most important Communist fronts, criti- 
cizing especially the failure to include 
the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare. They noted further that many of 
the 89 no longer were in existence, in- 


-cluding several prewar German, Japanese, 


and Italian propaganda organizations, 
which disbanded after Pearl Harbor. The 
groups themselves vociferously denied be- 
ing subversive and threatened Clark with 
legal action. At the week end, he ap- 
peared unworried. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS: 


The Voice’s Scoop 


Ordinarily the Voice of America’s news 
broadcasts are just about as sensational as 
a weather report or a listing of wills filed 
for probate. The men who run the State 
Department Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs present the 
day’s news with cold gray accuracy; rarely 
do they add salt or spice, and never arti- 
ficial coloring. For Europeans, fed up with 
the highly flavored news whipped together 
in their own propaganda ministries and 
hungering for plain, unadulterated fare, it 
makes a nourishing yet palatable dish. At 
least, so the State Department hopes. 

Last week the men who run the Voice 
learned anew the wisdom of the ancient 
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adage about too many cooks. The basic 
ingredients of the story they put on the air 
in ten languages* on Wednesday, Dec. 3, 
were reports of unquestionable authenticity 
which had seeped through Russia’s iron 
censorship. They told of a buying panic in 
Moscow and other Russian cities, set off 
by widespread rumors of impending price 
increases and devaluation of the ruble. And 
they noted that recent Moscow dispatches 
had announced income reductions soon for 
two large classes of Russian citizens: (1) 
men decorated by the government, most of 
them war veterans, and (2) mothers with 
three children or more and unmarried 
mothers (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 8). 

Blowing Hot: To the bare facts re- 
ported by the Voice in two colorless para- 
graphs, Washington correspondents added 
details of their own, learned from equally 
unquestionable sources: 
> Stores were jammed with peasants and 
poorly dressed workers willing to buy any 
kind of durable goods—jewelry, rare books, 
even Chinese vases. Mostorg, the main 
department store in Moscow, had_ been 
forced to close its doors, though ostensibly 
for “repairs.” So had its smaller branches. 
Many other stores carried signs “Closed 
for inventory.” 
> The pressure on the savings banks in 
Moscow had become so great that with- 


drawals were now limited to 200 rubles a °* 


day ($40 at the official rate of exchange) . 

As detail was heaped on detail, however, 
the story became distorted. American 
newspapers began to accept as fact the 
rumors among the Russian peasantry of 
price and currency changes which had 
started the buying panic. A typical head- 
line: “Russia, Battling Money Panic, 
Maps New Curbs on Peasants.” 

In Washington, several congressmen 
saw the Soviet Union on the verge of col- 
lapse. Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, Demo- 
cratic whip in the Senate, declared that 
a complete crackup of the Russian econo- 
my was “a great possibility.” Sen. Homer 





*Beamed to Austria, Yugoslavia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Greece, 
Korea, and China, but not to Russia. 


Ferguson, Michigan Republican, thought 
that Russia faced “a very serious eco- 
nomic upheaval.” 

Blowing Cold: State Department of- 
ficials, who realize that buying panics 
caused by rumors are not necessarily an 
indication of serious trouble in a totali- 
tarian nation, were appalled by what the 
Voice’s two-paragraph report had started. 
If nothing of consequence happened in 
Russia as a result of the buying spree— 
and they believed that nothing would— 
the Voice of America broadcasts might 
come in for renewed Congressional criti- 
cism. 

Meanwhile, the department. was fearful 
that Congress might be lulled into a false 
sense of security, even while it was debat- 
ing interim aid to bulwark Western Europe 
against Communism. Acting Secretary 
Robert A. Lovett warned: “It would be a 
mistake to attach too much importance to 
these reports. This buying spree 
doesn’t indicate, in our opinion, any -seri- 
ous decline in the strength or potency of 
the Soviet Union. 


PACIFIC COAST: 


Jap War Echoes 


It wasn’t war—only the echo of war. 
But the danger was more real, the shooting 
more frequent, off the Pacific Northwest- 
ern shores last month than it ever was be- 
fore V-J Day. The Japanese were disrupt- 
ing coastal shipping more in peacetime 
than they ever had in wartime. Local 
shipping fleets generally were planning to 
take out war-risk insurance before they 
went to sea next spring. 

During the war, the Japs had planted 
mines along their thousands of miles of 
shoreline with typical Jap diligence. But 
postwar sweeping operations under Allied 
direction had not been as effective. Hun- 
dreds of mines had eluded the sweepers, 
broken away from their anchors, and 
drifted into the Japanese Current bound 
for America, 4,000 miles away. 

After eighteen months of drifting, they 


had reached the Washington, Oregon, and 
Northern California shores the way stray 
Japanese fish-net buoys had for decades. 
The result: American merchant ships fre- 
quently had barely dodged the deaill) 
spheres, individual fishermen were scare:| 
to venture out at night, and the 63-foo! 
tuna clipper Zarembo III had mysteriously 
vanished without trace—presumably hav- 
ing struck a mine. The cruiser Oakland. 
while racing at 25 knots to get an appendi- 
citis victim to a shore hospital at Astoria. 
Ore., sighted a floating mine and exploded 
it with an anti-aircraft battery’s fire. 

By last week, 27 wicked-looking horne:| 
mines had been sighted off the Pacific 
Coast since Nov. 1, and more were expect- 
ed. Offshore, they had been hunted by air- 
craft and surface ships and exploded by 
shellfire or rifle shot. Washed ashore, the 
rusty, barnacle-crusted mines had been 
tackled by Lt. D. F. Winslow, mine- and 
bomb-disposal officer for the Thirteenth 
Naval District at Seattle. 

Danger Plus: Winslow’s technique. 
learned in a British bomb-disposal school 
during the 1940 blitz: First he makes sure 
that all nearby residents have been warned 
and the coastal highway blocked off. With 
thorough respect for 350 pounds of TNT. 
he gingerly rolls the mine over, unscrews 
its bottom plate, and disarms its detonator. 
Winslow then inserts an explosive charge 
into the mine and sets it off—sometimes 
by electricity, sometimes by a four-minute 
time-fuse—after which he hops into a 
jeep for a hasty getaway. There follow a 
flash like lightning, a puff of white smoke. 
a roaring blast, and a 12-foot-wide crate: 
in the sand. 

So far, Winslow has safely disposed of 
some 50 mines and bombs since 1940. But 
he realizes that only one-tenth of his 5) 
classmates at the disposal school have siir- 
vived their hazardous jobs. Last week, he 
held little hope that Pacific war echoes 
would die away for a long, long time: of 
35,000 Japanese mines planted, 15,000 are 
still unaccounted for. His advice to anyone 
who spots a mine: “Don’t touch it. Don't 
go near it. Notify the Coast Guard.” 


Acme + ro) 


“Don't Touch It”: Lt. Winslow disregards his own advice to explode a Jap mine washed up on the Pacific Coast 
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LOS ANGELES: 


Bud, Lou, and the Kids 


CostsetLo: Hey, Abbott, look at that bunch 
of cows. 

Assotr: Not bunch—herd. 

CostELLo: Heard what? 

Assott: Herd of cows. 

CostetLo: Certainly I heard of cows. 

AssottT: I mean a cow herd. 

Costetto: What do I care if a cow heard, I 
didn’t say anything bad. 


This and other ancient routines sal- 
vaged from the burlesque-circuit school of 
comedy have given 10,000 underprivileged 








FOUNDATION 


Lou cosTeLto } 





From the movie stars, golden silence 


Los Angeles children something extra to 
laugh about since last May. Not only did 
such ancient gags earn $687,332 in movies 
and radio last year for Bud Abbott, the 
tall, bossy straight man, and Lou Costello, 
his stubby fall guy, but in the past seven 
months they have financed the Lou Costel- 
lo Jr. Youth Foundation, a slick, 3-acre 
recreation center in the rundown Boyle 
Heights district of Los Angeles. Named for 
Costello’s year-old son, who drowned in 
1943, the foundation’s swimming pool, 
baseball diamonds, table-tennis games, 
and comic books kept neighborhood kids 
of 21 different national stocks off traffic- 
jammed Los Angeles streets. 

“If they don’t have ragged clothes, we 
don’t want ’em,” was the sole qualification 
for membership set by Abbott and Costel- 
lo. As fast as they could get into print, 
other Hollywood celebrities promised to 
help keep the foundation going. 

Gifts of Nothing: Last week Abbott 
and Costello found nothing funny in their 
foundation’s plight. The trouble was as old 
as some of their jokes—money. They had 
sunk $350,000 of their own funds into the 
center, and the well of kindness was going 
dry. Costello, off the screen a serious- 
visaged businessman, explained: “Last 
month the telephone company threatened 
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to shut off all the phones in the place if 
we didn’t pay the bill in the next three 
hours. We managed to dig it up just in 
time. We wanted to keep the swimming 
pool open in wintertime. The City Coun- 
cil slapped a $25 extension permit on us. 
Then they tacked on a $10 fine for late 
payment.” Last month, he said, the power 
company also threatened to shut off the 
lights on the evening of a baseball game 
unless a $379 bill was paid by sundown. 

Of all the stars who promised aid, only 
Sophie Tucker, “Last of the Red-Hot 
Mamas,” contributed; she gave $1,000. De- 
termined to raise money for their founda- 
tion themselves, Abbott and Costello de- 
cided to publicize their predicament. “You 
gotta give the kids something to do to 
keep them outa trouble,” said Costello. 
From the mansions of Bel-Air and Beverly 
Hills, many equipped with swimming pools 
of their own, came nothing but golden 
silence. 


LABOR: 


Dan’s Dilemma 


If Uncle Dan Tobin saw a cackle crate 
or reefer* rolling along U. S. 1 with a blind 
deaf mute at the wheel, he probably 
wouldn’t be any more appalled than if the 
jockey (as truck drivers call themselves) 
failed to have a Teamsters Union badge 
stuck jauntily in his cap and a paid-up 
union dues card in his pocket. In Uncle 
Dan’s credo, a nonunion truck has no more 
right on the nation’s highways than a 
German submarine. 

When trucking companies have differed 
with Uncle Dan about this, the teamsters’ 
aging president occasionally has resorted 
to a form of logic not found in Aristotle. 
A nonunion jockey beaching—that is, 
parking—his truck before a roadside res- 
taurant for a cup of java might find him- 
self surrounded by several of Uncle Dan’s 
625,000. two-fisted members wearing brass 
knuckles. If the driver somehow managed 
to get his load through, the union might 
attempt to prevail on the warehousemen 
not to handle it. At times, the union also 
has demanded that the trucking company 
pay the wages a union driver would have 
received for the job if he had been hired 
for it. 

‘In March 1942, the Supreme Court by a 
6-to-1 opinion written by James F. Byrnes 
declared that no Federal law prevented 
Uncle Dan from acting this way, and upset 
the conviction of 26 members of Local 807 
of the Teamsters Union in New York on 
racketeering charges. It was partly because 
of this decision that Congress passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

End of the Road: Last week the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the first 
time undertook to enforce the new law 
against Uncle Dan. It obtained a show- 





*Truck drivers’ lingo for poultry truck and re- 
frigerated truck. 
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cause order from Federal District Court 
Judge Stephen W. Brennan in Utica, N. Y., 
which charged Local 294 with attempting 
(1) to extort money from an employer for 
work not performed, (2) to enforce a 
secondary boycott, (3) to impose an illegal 
closed shop, and (4) to deny an employer 
the right to choose his own collective- 
bargaining representative. The case in- 
volved Henry V. Rabouin, who operates a 
trucking business in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States called Conway’s 
Express. : 

NLRB version: Conway’s employs most- 
ly union drivers, but in August 1946 it 
started leasing some of its trucks to an 





Tobin has to break an old habit 


outfit called Middle Atlantic, which did 
not; angered, the local called a strike 
against Conway’s. Refusing to deal with 
Rabouin, the local instead coerced him 
into designating one of his workers, Ed- 
ward Noster, as his collective-bargaining 
representative. It demanded also that he 
pay a union member for a trip made by 
one of Middle Atlantic’s nonunion truckers. 

The NLRB added that Local 294 had 
employed similar tactics in a dispute with 
Montgomery Ward. 

To Dan Tobin, the charges posed a 
dilemma: At 71, he would either have to 
abandon the habits of a lifetime or face a 
restraining court order. Also hanging over 
him: possible damage suits under the Taft- 
Hartley Act by Conway’s and Montgomery 
Ward. 


How .to Wreck a Union 


Night had fallen. The men worked 
quietly and swiftly. They jimmied open 
the door, slipped inside, and barricaded it 
behind them. Then they sat down in the 
grimy headquarters of Local 248 of the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, to wait. 

It was the last desperate stand of the 
Communist party, U.S.A., to retain con- 
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‘ that approval of interim aid. 


WASHINGTON TIDES 





Is the Marshall Plan in Jeopardy? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


TMOSPHERIC conditions in Congress 
portend tumultuous seas for the 
European Recovery Program. Some ex- 
perienced observers are beginning to 
wonder, or are wondering again, whether 
ERP will survive. 

The extent of the opposition to the 
longer-range Marshall plan is not indi- 
cated by the negative votes 
on the bill authorizing stop- 
gap aid. On the Senate side, 
it was specified repeatedly 


implied no commitment, 
moral or otherwise, to sup- 
port ERP in any form. 

The Republican leadership 
in the House was even more 
skittish. On the advice of the 
steering committee, the word 
“interim” was stricken from both the 
bill and the report of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee urging its adoption. 
“Interim,” it was solemnly concluded, 
implied more to come. On the following 
day at the conference of all House Re- 
publicans, when Chairman Eaton of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee inadvertent: 
ly used the forbidden word, he was cor- 
rected by Majority Leader Halleck. 


VEN stopgap aid is not yet in the 
E clear. While adding $60,000,000 for 
China, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee clipped $67,000,000 from the 
amount for Europe. An appropriation 
must follow. Chairman John Taber of 
the House Appropriations Committee 


_ has approached this task with his usual 


skepticism and predisposition to pro- 
vide less than has been authorized. 

If Congress hesitates and haggles over 
$597,000,000 for stopgap aid in a time 
of visible crisis in France and Italy, how 
will it react to ERP, which calls for 
$1,500,000,000 during the last three 
months of this fiscal year (April, May, 
and June 1948) and $6,000,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year? 

The sheer, size of the program is not 
the only obstacle. The administrative 
setup and the conditions to be attached 
to the aid raise many hard questions. 

On the other side of the scales must 
be placed the fact that a considerable 
number of Republicans in both houses 
regard the Marshall plan as sound in 
principle and its enactment in workable 
form as imperative. A vote for stopgap 
aid—or “winter relief” as some mem- 





bers preferred to call it—could be justi- 
fied on humanitarian grounds. But, as 
Representative Vorys of Ohio, who was 
handling the bill at the time, pointed 
out in the House debate, a purely phil- 
anthropic impulse might have dictated 
gifts of food to other parts of the world, 
rather than to help France, Italy, and 
Austria. He also counted our 
long-range interests in trade 
with Europe as only a sec- 
ondary consideration. The de- 
cisive argument for stopgap 
aid, he emphasized, is that 
the security of the United 
States would be seriously 
impaired if Western Europe 
fell under Soviet-Communist 
domination. 

Republicans in both houses 
who see the real issue will be subjected 
to heavy pressure to make concessions 
to party solidarity. They recognize the 
force of the plea that “we must not 
bleed ourselves white” and the political 
dangers of unchecked inflation. They will 
pare and squeeze ERP as much as they 
dare, and they will have some Demo- 
cratic support. But they cannot cut 
enough to satisfy all of their Republi- 
can colleagues without turning the Mar- 
shall program into an underfinanced, 
ineffectual gesture. They know this. 

In the showdown on ERP, the Re- 
publican party will split. It split on the 
British loan, aid to Greece and Turkey, 
and the Emergency Relief Act of last 
spring. Just where it will split on ERP 
no one can say. In previous tests, Sen- 
ator Taft has been close to the center, 
usually not opposed to doing something 
but usually in favor of doing less than 
about half of the Republicans of both 


houses favored. The division on ERP 
could come on either side of Taft. 


s matters stand now, this correspond- 
A ent would estimate that at least 
one-fourth of the Republicans in each 
house are fully committed in their own 
minds to an adequate ERP. Another 
quarter are isolationists. The rest are 
in favor of doing something but are 
confused and worried. In the end, many 
of them will shun the risks of gutting 
ERP. But even if all the doubtful mem- 
bers should land on the negative side, 
there appear to be enough votes, Re- 
publican and Democratic combined, to 
put through the Marshall program. 
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trol of the local, which once had 7,719 
members at the West Allis, Wis., factory 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co,, 
the largest heavy-machinery plant in the 
nation and an all-vital production unit 
in time of war. 

The Communists first seized control in 
1937, under the guidance of Eugene Den- 
nis, now general secretary of the Commu- 
nist party, then leader of the party in Wis- 


- consin. They first demonstrated how cru- 


cial an industrial stronghold it was for 
them early in 1941, during the Hitler-Stalin 


* pact, when they called the workers out, 


crippling the rearmament program for 
76 days. 

In April 1946, as relations with Russia 
were growing increasingly strained, they 
called them out again and kept them out 
for 327 days, despite the obvious eagerness 
of most of the men to get back to work, 
and despite the efforts of Walter Reuther, 
determinedly anti-Communist president of 
the UAW, to settle the strike. 

Day after day, there were furious clashes 
between pickets and police and between 
picket and nonstrikers. Rocks, tomatoes, 
oranges, and red paint were thrown; car 
tires were punctured with ice picks; trolley- 
car lines were slashed, 

The Bitter End: The strike cost the 
workers $20,000,000 in loss of pay and the 
company $65,000,000 in loss of production. 
It drained $267,000 from the UAW treas- 
ury. Milwaukee County’s relief load went 
up 10 per cent. 

Eventually, after nearly a year of lost 
work, a majority of the strikers, defying 
their leaders, resolutely went back and the 
walkout collapsed. In an NLRB election in 
July the UAW polled a bare majority of 
the votes cast. Yet they were so bitter at 
the local’s Communist and fellow-traveling 
officials that only 415 of the 7,719 mem- 
bers of Local 248 were left in the union. 

Reuther attempted to rebuild the local 
by ousting the officials but, with the help 
of the Communist-controlled coalition 
which then dominated the UAW’s national 
executive board, they refused to budge. 
Last week, having finally won control of 
the board at the recent UAW convention 
(Newsweek, Nov. 24), Reuther was free 
to act. 

However, when Reuther’s representa- 
tives attempted to enter the headquarters 
last Tuesday morning, Dec. 2, they found 
the locks jammed and the officials holed up 
inside on a sitdown strike. Among them 
were Robert Buse, president, who although 
denying membership in the Communist 
party nevertheless was full of praise for it; 
Harold Christoffel, honorary president, 
now under indictment for perjury about 
his Communist affiliations; and Joseph 
Dombek, vice president. 

At best, their last stand was merely a 
delaying action. The Reuther forces im- 
mediately went into the courts for an order 


ousting them. The Red grip on Local 248 
appeared at last to be ended. 
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PALESTINE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





The Oil Beneath the Tumult 


P An Arab military committee, attended 
by high Syrian, Egyptian and Iraqi staff 
officers, has been meeting in Damascus 
and planning a campaign for the “libera- 
tion” of Palestine. 

> The Arab League has decided to close 
its offices in Washington and London, and 
to earmark the funds thus saved for mili- 
tary preparedness. 

>» The American-owned  Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Co. engaged in constructing a 
pipeline from the United States-Arabian 
oilfields to the Mediterranean has sus- 
pended operations on the ground that the 
Palestine crisis made it impossible to 
guarantee the safety of its crews. 

It was unpublicized reports such as these 
that last week worried State Department 
officials in Washington.’ They had already 
discounted the developments that made 
newspaper headlines: The Arab threats to 
call a Jihad or Holy War and the imme- 
diate rioting in Palestine and adjacent 
countries. But these other less spectacular 
events bore out the warning of American 
representatives in Arab countries that cur- 
rent disorders are merely a foretaste of 
what is to come. 

All diplomatic reports from the Middle 
East also stressed the fact that United 
States prestige, carefully built up during 
and since the war years, has never been 
at a lower ebb. Arab leaders are particular- 
ly bitter about the brusque manner in 
which their last-minute UN proposal for a 
federal Arab-Jewish state in Palestine was 
dismissed by the American delegate as 


. 





“coming too late.” Rightly or wrongly they 
regarded this proposal as a genuine sacri- 
fice on their part and said that the Jewish 
Agency had offered none throughout the 
UN debate. 


Significance -- 


Secretary Marshall is reported to feel 
particularly uneasy about the Palestine 
developments. In 1943 as Chief of Staff he 
appeared before a secret session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
urged that a resolution favoring the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine be 
shelved because, if passed American or 
British troops. would have to be diverted 
from other tasks to maintain order in the 
Middle East. His warning was partly off- 
set by President Roosevelt’s assurances 
given to a Zionist delegation shortly there- 
after. Following this incident he ordered 
his staff never to submit proposals involv- 
ing Palestine without prior clearance with 
the White House. The same orders still 
prevail in the State Department. 

State Department officials whose duty it 
is to protect and further American stra- 
tegic and political interests abroad—but 
who are apt to pay small attention to po- 
litical considerations at home—have been 
consistent in their opposition to a separate 
Jewish state for fear of jeopardizing the 
American stake in the Arab world. Some 
of them would have preferred a cantonal 
Jewish-Arab solution coupled with the 
adoption of the Stratton Bill, which would 
permit the entry of Jewish immigrants 


Bwing Galloway 


into the United States, and thus relieve 
pressure on Palestine. However, since 
Mr. Truman’s message to Prime Minister 
Attlee (Oct. 4, 1946) urging the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state and its endorsement 
by GOP leaders, American support for the 
partition proposal was a foregone conclusion. 

In the UN Palestine debates Secretary 
Marshall and Maj. Gen. John Hilldring. 
the specially appointed adviser on Pales- 
tine affairs, followed President Truman's 
policy like “good soldiers.” Only once wa. 
a high State Department official called in 
to give the American delegation his views 
on the potential dangers of the partition 
One delegate present questioned the re. 
ality of the Arab threat to fight partition. 
But the rest of the delegation, including 
Secretary Marshall, listened to the brief- 
ing in complete silence. 

Their silence probably reflected their 
concern over the blood-and-oil mixture 
that makes Middle Eastern politics so ex- 
plosive. Bloodshed in the Middle East will 
almost certainly give Russia a chance to 
capitalize on trouble in a region it has al- 
ways considered vital. And the United 
States, particularly the Navy, has become 
increasingly dependent on Middle Eastern 
oil, whose flow might be interrupted either 
by Arab resentment or Russian interven- 
tion. Furthermore, the success of the 
Marshall plan rests upon a steady supply 
of Middle East oil to Europe. 


Riot and Ranting 


Dr. Hussein Khalidi, chief Arab Higher 
Committeeman in Jerusalem, promised “‘as 
peaceful as possible” a three-day Arab pro- 
test strike against Palestine partition. That 
meant that about 85 Jews and Arabs 





Internationa! 


As Mohammed II slew Christians five centuries ago, modern Arabs with Koran and pistol talk holy war on Jews 
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NEW TIMKEN “3 for 1” AXLES—another 
_ exclusive Timken Axle development—the 
greatest engineering advance in the com- 
mercial vehicle industry. Ask. your truck 


dealer for the facts! 





Buyers’ side 
of a truck! 


Unusual? 
Not at all! 


This is the side of the truck 
buyers must look to for lower 
ton-mile costs. 


Why? Because the axles carry, 
move and stop the load. 


If you want the most modern 
medium- and heavy-duty axles 
and brakes on the market to- 
day, specify Timken Axles and 
Brakes—“The Accepted Stand- 
ard!” 


Look under the next vehicles 
you buy! Be a wise buyer. 





TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION © OSHKOSH, WIS. 
TIMKEN AXLE BRAKE DIVISION © DETROIT, MICH. 























IT HAPPENS IN 





Within two seconds after pouncing on a wild 
steer, an ¢xpert bulldogger can wrestle it to 
the ground! 








And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 


To find out what happens in your 
stomach when you take Bayer Aspirin, 
drop a Bayer tablet in-a glass of water. 
Within two seconds, you'll see it start 
disintegrating. And it’s this amazing 
2-second speed—the result of three 
manufacturing steps instead of only 
one — that means really fast relief from 
ordinary headache. 


Bayer Aspirin also gives you effective 
and gentle relief. Its single active in- 
gredient is so effective doctors regularly 
prescribe it to ease pain... and is so 
gentle to the system mothers give it 
even to small children on their doctors’ 
advice. So always ask for 
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died by stone, bullet, knife, bomb, or club 
in the Holy Land last week. 

The green and twisted cypresses stood 
serenely as ever against the sky on the 
Mount of Olives on the morning of Dee. 2, 
the first strike day. But Arab rowdies loi- 
tering in the crooked, cobbled lanes of the 
old walled city collected at Jaffa Gate. To 
shrilled cries of “Save the country .. . 
We'll kill the Jews!” they stampeded up 
Princess Mary Avenue toward Zion Square 
and the Jewish district. Turned into side 
streets by British police, they fired three 
blocks of Jewish shops. 

The Zionist underground militia, Ha- 
ganah, appeared in civilian clothes and 
linked arms across Princess Mary Avenue 


to block a counterforay by angry Jews’ 


gathering in Zion Square. Even so, a few 
hotheads crashed the Haganah cordon, 
stoned Arab shops, and fired the Rex 


- Theater, partly owned by a relative of 


their own elder statesman, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann. At 6 p.m., British police 
clamped a curfew on Arab quarters and 
manned Bren guns at the locked gates of 
the four-century-old walled city. 

For the next two days the British, as- 
sisted unofficially by Haganah, maintained 
a half-mile no ‘man’s land between the 
Arabs behind the wall and the Jews. But 
in another no man’s land, the slum area 
where Jewish Tel Aviv and Arab Jaffa 
meet, pistol-laden Arabs and Haganah 
men fought from roof top and doorway for 
six hours on Dec. 3. Arabs stoned am- 
bushed trucks and buses and _ burned 
$26,000 worth of lumber in a yard danger- 
ously close to Shell Oil Co. storage tanks. 

Additional British troops moved into 
the Jaffa-Tel Aviv area as_ skirmishes 
flared again on Dec. 7. However, it was 
reported that the British planned to begin 
evacuating Jaffa and Tel Aviv as early 
as Dec. 15, leaving Jews and Arabs to 
make peace as best they could. The 
mandate was to be handed over to the 
UN by May.15. 

Arabesque: On Friday, Dec. 5, the 
first Moslem holy day after the Arab 
strike, only about 2,000 * worshippers 
entered the Dome of the Rock (from 
which Mohammed reputedly ascended to 
Heaven) and other mosques in Haram- 
esh-Sherif, the holy quarter near the Gold- 
en Gate of the walled city. To the relief 
of the British, the Arabs’ red-bearded po- 
litical prophet, Haj Amin el Husseini ad- 
vised: The strike has been successful . . . 
Quietly await further instructions. 

The worshippers went home peaceably. 
Haj Amin then unexpectedly flew to 
Cairo to attend an anti-partition meeting 
of leaders of the Arab League states. His 
lieutenant, Fawzi el Kawukji, like the 
ex-Mufti a leader in the 1936-39 Arab 
revolt, has reportedly taken command of 
all Arab underground forces in Palestine. 

Arab activity in the Holy Land was 
only one motif in the intricate arabesque 
of riot and ranting throughout the Middle 


East. Seventy-five died in Arab-Jewish 
clashes at Aden. From the 1,000-year-old 
El Azhar mosque in Cairo Dec. 2, the 
Council of Ulema (learned men of Islam) 
decreed: “Jihad (holy war) is an uncon- 
ditional obligation and whoever neglects 
it is a sinner.” The followers of Islam 
began repeating Jihad as often as their five 
daily prayers until, as Premier Riyad al- 
Sulh of Lebanon put it: “Arabs must suc- 
ceed or be ridiculed throughout the world 
as empty talkers.” 


Partition Chief 


UN Secretary General Trygve Lie last 
week wrote another chapter in the slim 
annals of the American Negro success 
story. On Dec. 3 he named Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, anthropologist, former State De- 
partment colonial expert, and a director in 





, Acme 
Bunche: Trustee for Palestine 


the Trusteeship Department of the Secre- 
tariat, to head a 70-man secretariat in 
Palestine next year. Bunche, 43-year-old 
grandson of an American slave, toured 
Palestine last summer with the Special 
Committee which recommended partition. 
One of the most»competent UN officials, 
he reluctantly accepted the unenviable re- 
sponsibility of carrying out partition. 


a 


RIGHTS: 


Pot to Kettle 


UN dirty-linen note: A. P. Borisoff, Rus- 
sian delegate to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights in Geneva, demanded an 
investigation of discrimination against 
Negroes in the United States and against 
colonial natives. Matthew Woll, AFL 
consultant to the UN Economie and So- 
cial Council at Lake Success, demanded 
ani investigation of forced labor every- 
where—including the Soviet Union, where 
millions are reported used for slave labor. 
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did you know that: 
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An atom of o: n is so small that an 

ae ethane ot poh You can spell ‘‘Mississipp!”’ Our duckbilled friend, the platypus, 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 36,568 ways—if you happen to be a polishes off about 800 earthworms a day? 
——<_ really awful speller, that is? (Eats ‘em straight, too. No salt, 


no pepper—not even hollandaise. ) 















KANSAS CITy 
OR BUST 
(By 1998) 





d The proverbial ‘‘snail’s pace’’ A half-ounce cake of yeast 
2796 different languages are spoken A A bs 
Lf onan im via eatin bd nting has been found to range from a leisurely could grow as big as the earth within 


baby talk, jive, pig latin or journalese? 





2 feet per hour to a breakneck 
23 feet at full gallop? 


8 days—providing you supplied it with 
food and water fast enough? 





well if you didnt... 


What’s the difference? Curious 
and learned figures like these may 
be fun to know, and might even 
help you win a quiz program. But 
for ordinary purposes, they simply 
clutter up your head. 


There are, however, figures which 
do make a difference — in every- 


H.W. AVER & SON 


day business life at least. They spent. Comptometer adding- 
have to do with payrolls, costs, calculating machines? Correct! 


sacmens dacmeadhencaieemess Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. 


Wise business Management makes { Off.), made only by Felt & Tarrant 
it a point to know these figures! | Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is 
And it knows, too, where to get * sold exclusively by its Compt- 
them with the greatest accuracy ometer Division, 1731 N. Paulina 


and speed, for the least money St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Frenchmen Find They Can Be Wrong 


. “The battle is won.” 

So announced Jules Moch, French In- 
terior Minister, on Dec. 6. And so it 
seemed as strikes waned in France and 
the Communists appeared ready to come 
to terms. In Italy the battle apparently 
was still impending. Rome police fired into 
a mob, whereupon the Communist-run 
Chamber of Labor immediately demanded 
that the government punish the police and 
make other amends by Dec. 9 or suffer the 
consequences—possibly a general strike. 
In Greece the threat of strikes bred re- 
pressive countermeasures. The Cabinet 
decreed drastic punishment, including the 
death penalty, for strikers. 

The Reds lost in France partly because 





of the unexpected firmness of the govern- 
ment of the unexpectedly firm Premier, 
Robert Schuman. For another thing, nearly 
all France resented the endless discomfort 
and occasional danger engendered by what 
were obviously political strikes. The public 
complained bitterly at being forced to sit 
in darkness for hour after hour when the 
electric current went off, at the wholesale 
stoppage of mail, at being trapped for 
hours in elevators or caught in beauty- 
parlor drying machines, at the lack of hot 
water for bathing and laundry. 

But most of all many workers them- 
selves turned against the Communists 
when the strikes went so far they felt they 
were being cynically exploited—and if 
necessary ruined—for the party’s Moscow- 
dictated political aims. How this alienated 
millions of workers can be told in terms of 
one man. Here is his story as sent by 
NewsweEex’s Paris bureau: 

Jolt for Arthur: If Arthur Gilly 
hadn’t joined the Communist party it was 
only because he was restrained by his 
native French caution. Otherwise he 
swallowed the party line and talked it as 
well—while working as an electrician in 
a glass factory at a better-than-average 
salary of 12,000 francs a month. 

One day recently Arthur got a jolt when 
he returned to his job from lunch and was 
informed: “People from the CGT passed 
by and a strike has been decided.” Because 
his head simmered with genuine grievances, 
Arthur didn’t object to the strike or any- 
thing else the party said was good for him. 
Rent, gas. electricity, and métro fare plus 
a little wood for the fireplace left him 
scarcely 300 francs a day for food. That 





International 


The little men of France rebel against Communist strike strategy as they 
are called to the colors (above) or scorn Red propaganda (below) 
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day his 300. francs had bought only 10 
ounces of bread, 1 liter of milk for the 
children, 8 pounds of potatoes, 4 pounds 
of apples, a pound each of carrots, leeks, 
and turnips, 4g pound of margarine, and | 
liter of wine. Arthur never had eggs, 
cheese, butter, sugar, or coffee although for 
Sunday he usually obtained a bit of fish 
or meat. At 35 Arthur could see little fu- 
ture unless the Communist “Champions 
of the Working Classes” achieved an eco- 
nomic revolution in France. . 

Awakening fer Arthur: The métro 
had stopped abruptly so Arthur walke:| 
4 miles to his home in the working-class 
section of Ménilmontant. The two chil- 
dren, aged 3 and 1, were crying because 
the lights flickered off and on. Lisette, his 
wife, groused because the gas was down 
so low it took hours to cook the soup. 
Moreover, her whole day had been one 
long torture, queueing for food. She 
snapped: “What are we going to live on 
while you strike?” Arthur nervously ran 
his hand through his thinning blond hair. 
When she asked: “Did you vote for a 
strike?” he stuttered that people from the 
CGT had come by when a majority of 
the workers were not there but that a few 
on the premises did vote. 

During the next few days his savings 
rapidly diminished. When the government 
offered limited wage concessions, Arthur 
naively imagined strikes would be called 
off. A Communist pal set him straight: 
“The workers have a lot more to gain be- 
fore we settle.” After endless talk with 
neighborhood acquaintances Arthur came 
to a devastating conclusion that he reluc- 
tantly confessed to Lisette: “It’s all a 
political strike now. The party is using us 
for its own ends.” 

As a matter of fact, France was filled 
with Arthurs. 


Going Underground 


Frenchmen by the thousand risked tor- 
ture and death to sabotage the German 
occupation of France, chiefly by disrupting 
transport and communications. That many 
of the boldest resisters were Communists 
didn’t matter—then. Last week it did. 

Calling on their invaluable wartime 
training, squads of saboteurs went to work 
on French railways. They killed twenty of 
their countrymen by pulling up rails near 
Arras and wrecking a Paris-Lille express. 
On one day, Dec. 4, they loosened rails in 
at least 30 scattered spots. They jammed 
switches and wrecked signals, sometimes 
dragged engineers bodily from their cabs 
and doused the fires. 

Mobs captured the post office in Nice. 
and nearly the entire towns of Béziers ani 
Arles. Fifty thousand strikers overran St. 
Etienne, posted their own “police,” armed 
with blackjacks and clubs, to check citi- 
zens’ identity cards and enforce Red cen- 
sorship of the local press. In the northern 
coal fields, where the Communist-called 
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Look around you — on city streets, at 
trucking terminals, on the nation’s high- 
ways—and when you see a Trailer, note 


that the nameplate almost always says 
**Fruehauf.” 


The evidence is everywhere—that here 
is the outstanding choice of Trailer owners 
from coast to coast. . 


This didn’t happen suddenly. For more 
than 30 years, Fruehauf has maintained a 
position of leadership rare in American 
industry. 


And, today, more than 50% of Frue- 
hauf sales are ‘“‘repeat” orders. 








THE EVIDENCE 
IS EVERYWHERE! 


Make Fruehauf Trailers your choice 
with utmost confidence — the evidence is 
everywhere. 


Trailers must take punishment. Every part must be 
designed and built to stand the pounding of big 
loads at fast speeds, over good highways or 
rutted roads—under continuous operation. Price has 
a minor part in this picture—because the Trailer 
that stands up best for the longest time is always 
cheapest in the long run. That’s why Fruehaufs are 
built for performance first—price last. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


69 Factory Service Branches 





@ DETROIT 32 








Put dime air in your business... 


ra 


You can have balmy June air in your 
plant during the winter months at 
low cost with new American Blower 
Unit Heaters. Available in sizes and 
capacities to fit all industrial needs. 





Industrial 
Unit Heaters 


Sure cure for cold spots... 


Yes, you can cure those cold spots, get heat where you want, when 
you want it, and as much as you want, with American Blower Unit 
Heaters. Remember, Unit Heaters save space, cut heating costs, 
improve working conditions and conserve scarcc materials. Phone the 
nearest American Blower Branch Office today for complete data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


ra . 
AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Saritany corroration 
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walkout was most effective, miners fired on 
troops who attempted to eject sitdown 
strikers from the workings. At Valence 
Dec. 4 the first fatalities occurred; guards 
killed two members of a crowd assaulting 
the railway station. The government—with 
200,000 reservists already recalled to the 
colors—gave its forces blanket authoriza- 
tion to open fire when necessary to defend 
themselves or their positions. 
Pocketbook Nerve: The Reds’ in- 
creasing reliance on direct action indicated 
that their incomplete general strike—which 
had taken at least 2,000,000 workers from 
their jobs—had nearly run its course. The 


leaders of the General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT) tacitly admitted as much 
when they made cautious overtures to Pre- 
mier Robert Schuman for resumption of 


wage negotiations. They also asked Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol to withhold applica- 


tion of the drastic antistrike measures 
(Newsweek, Dec. 8) that had finally been 


passed by the Assembly over a vigorous 
Communist filibuster. 

Auriol refused. But the government, for 
its part, adopted a somewhat more con- 
ciliatory tone toward the Communist-led 
strikers. It appealed to them to return to 
work so that it could put measures against 
inflation into action. And it hinted that it 
might grant some relief to strikers who had 
felt the pinch when Dec. 1 brought them 
no pay envelopes—one of the mainsprings 
of rank-and-file revolt against Red lead- 
ership. 


Significance-~- 


The apparent failure of the strikes prob- 
ably means that the Communists will now 
prepare for a tough undercover campaign 
of sabotage in conformity with Cominform 
directions t® wreck the Marshall plan. 

This marks the third phase of their post- 
liberation program. First, the Reds posed 
as a legal French party ready to share the 
burdens of government. Then, following 
their exclusion from the government last 
May, they assumed a position of outraged 
opposition to “reactionary elements.” 

Now they begin an era of underground 
activity aimed mainly at reducing output 
in the coal mines, where production has al- 
ready dropped sickeningly, and at tying up 
ports through which American aid must 
come. Newsweek’s Paris bureau cabled: 
“The desperation of the Communists’ at- 
tempt to sabotage the Marshall plan is the 
index of their belief that the plan could 
be made to work.” 


BRITAIN: 


Awful Aleister 


It considerably upset Edward Alexander 
(Aleister) Crowley, self-proclaimed “worst 
man in the world,” when someone described 
him as “rather a harmless old gentleman.” 
The corpulent Englishman with the culti- 
vated glare had spent most of his life and 
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How to make connections and save $100,000 | 


CONOMY in drilling an oil well de- 

pends a great deal on the strength of 

a long,slender string of drill! pipe. Spinning 

at 200 r.p.m. this drill pipe propels the 

cutting tool downward in a twisting, bend- 

ing journey through as much as three miles 
of rock and dirt. 


Rugged work like this is tough on the drill 
pipe. But it’s even tougher on the tool joints 
—the alloy steel connections used to join 
together sections of the pipe. And if these 
joints should fail it would mean long and 


costly delays in drilling. So to prevent 


failure they must be made from the best 
steels known. 

Manufacturers wondered if tool joints 
could be made better—and at reduced cost. 
After studying the problem metallurgists 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
thought the answer might be found in the 
uniform fine forged quality of Timken 
seamless tubing. And it was! Timken 
seamless tubing is now widely used by tool 


joint manufacturers. 


By using Timken tubing in place of the 


steel formerly used one manufacturer made 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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a typical saving of $100,000 a year in 
material costs. And the new tool joints have 
proved superior, thanks to the refined grain 
structure and twisted grain (ow of Timken 
seamless tubing. 


This is just one of many tough problems 
that can be stamped: “Solved—by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. Why not let us tackle your 
steel problems too? Write Steel and Tube 
Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits, 








Made in America 


>) 


Think of the months—even vears—a 
painstaking Chinese craftsman spends on 
a work of art like this! Then look at this 
exquisite jewelry or hosiery chest with all 


the rich finish and precise detail of hand- 
carved ivory—it's MADE IN AMERICA of 
Styron, America’s No. | plastic. 

Only with Styron could beauty like this 
be produced in quantity and priced within 
buying range of so many people. Distine- 


tive effects—dificult, if not impossible, 
to achieve in conventional materials— 
are within its versatile scope. Notice the 
intricate scenes on top and sides... 
the elaborately patterned drawers . .. the 
“dragon” handles . . . the scrolled base. 
Look for the Styron chest in the leading 
store in your city. Look for other 
fine things—MADE IN AMERICA—of this 
splendid American plastic. 


PLASTICS DIVISION « THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


THIS CHEST DESIGNED AND MOLDED BY AMOS MOLDED PLASTICS FOR ALDEN PLASTICS CORPORATION 
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all of his inherited fortune, perhaps $150,- 
000, trying desperately to prove he wasn’t. 

Crowley claimed, for instance, that when 
he was born in 1875 four hairs grew over 
his heart in the shape of a swastika. “Be- 
fore Hitler was, I am,” he elucidated. While 
at Cambridge young Crowley took up the 
study of “magick,” as he insisted upon 
spelling it. He also wrote poetry a judge 
subsequently described as “dreadful, hor- 
rible, blasphemous, and abominable stuff.” 
Awful Aleister was probably happiest in 
1934 when he lost a sensational libel suit 
against Nina Hamnett, author of “Laugh- 
ing Torso,” who described him as a black- 
magic artist. Crowley maintained he prac- 
ticed only white magic. 

Crowley said he knew how to make him- 
self invisible, a new way to play bridge, a 
successful aphrodisiac, and the secret of 
eternal youth. He dietl nevertheless last 
week in England at the age of 72. Five 
well-dressed women and six youths in need 
of haircuts attended his cremation in 
Brighton. The rites included a hymn to 
Pan, part of the esoteric Gnostic mass, 
and readings from Crowley’s own book, 
“Magick in Theory and Practice.” At the 
end of the service one of the longhaired 
young men muttered to a reporter: “Be- 
ware what you write. Crowley may strike 
at you from wherever he is.” 


Columbus 186, Indians 184 


As an undergraduate debating society 
the renowned Oxford Union has served 
since 1829 as a training ground where fu- 
‘ure M.P.’s could sharpen their wits—and 
practice the special semiwhimsical type of 
parliamentary humor. Last week the union 
concentrated on fun. The question under 
debate was: “In the opinion of this house 
Columbus went too far.” 

The theme produced this example of 
Oxonian whimsy: “There are those who 
say that instead of the Puritans landing 
on Plymouth Rock it would have been 
more appropriate if the Rock had landed 
on the Puritans.” The vote was against 
the resolution 186 to 184. 


Fall of Valor 


Lt. Lord Colwyn, 33-year-old officer of 
the Gordon Highlanders, led a platoon in 
the Normandy invasion with “extreme 
bravery.” He was seriously wounded, on 
the very day that Lady Colwyn bore the 
second of his two sons. After hospitaliza- 
tion he was sent to Austria where he 
asked permission for his wife to join him. 
But before she could do so Lord Colwyn 
was transferred to Italy where she was 
not permitted to go. 

There, on Ischia, in the Gulf of Naples 
near Capri, he became involved in the first 
of the five acts of impropriety with Italian 
men, to which he pleaded guilty at a 
court-martial in London on Dec. 4. The 
court ordered him cashiered—disqualified 
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from ever serving the Crown in a civilian 
or military capacity. 

Lord Colwyn’s counsel, Cyril Salmon, 
arguing successfully against a prison term, 
summed up the fall of valor: “Severely 
wounded in the Normandy landing, with 
subsequent illnesses and separation from 
his wife, this man with a latent tendency 
to homosexuality went to the Island of 
Ischia, the morals of which have been 
notorious since the days of Tiberius .. . 
What chance had [he] in such circum- 
stances?” . 

Assured that psychiatric treatment 
would work a full cure, Lady Colwyn, pale 
and weeping, promised to make a home 
for her husband once again. 


RUMANIA: 


The Match Game 


When King Michael of Rumania left 
Bucharest last month for the wedding of 
his distant cousin Princess Elizabeth, many 
wondered whether he might stay away for 
good as a gesture of protest against the 
Communist-led government foisted upon 
him by Russia. When he paid some kingly 
attention to Princess Margaret and accom- 
panied her to such affairs as the command 
film performance, unofficial matchmakers 
saw another royal romance. 

By last week Michael had apparently up- 
set the gossips on both counts. He reached 
Lausanne, Switzerland, on the way back 
to Bucharest. And with him, in the private 
plane which he piloted himself, was another 
princess, Anne Antoinette Francoise Char- 
lotte of Bourbon-Parma, daughter of Prin- 
cess Marguerite of Denmark. Copenhagen 
then let it be known, very unofficially, that 
the blond, 24-year-old princess — who 
worked briefly in a New York department 
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store during the German occupation of 
Denmark—might soon become engaged to 
the 26-year-old king. 

Michael dismissed the story: “I hear 
this story everywhere and everybody 
knows more about it than I do.” His uncle 
Prince Nicholas, when asked whether the 
Rumanian Government would have to ap-. 
prove such a match, observed: “With a 
normal government in normal times, I 
would say yes, but with this government 
—well, you never know.” 


PORTUGAL: 


Sea Widows 


The black cylinder hung last week from 
the mast on Sao Joao Castle, signaling 
dangerous seas over the shifting bar at 
Oporto. But despite hurricane warnings, 
the Northern Portugiese fishing fleet put 
to sea as usual on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 to 
haul in sardines. Before evening on Dec. 2, 
100-mile-an-hour winds lashing the icy At- 
lantic sank most of their light catraias. 
One hundred and fifty cold, sodden corpses 
washed ashore beneath the coastal cliffs. 
In the tiny fishing village of Afurada, near 
Oporto, nearly the entire adult male popu- 
lation was destroyed and every wife re- 
ported widowed. 


\ 
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CONF..RENCE: 


Four Seats on the Carousel 


From Lancaster House the secretariat 
of the American delegation to the meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers Council soon 
beat a path to the Connaught Hotel near 
Grosvenor Square. They discovered some 
of the best food and drinks in London— 
fresh turkey-egg omelets and double Mar- 





British Combine 


King Michael and Princess Anne inspire fresh rumors of a royal roniance 
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At Home in Berlin: The Russians, 





pein 





like the 


Reuter photos from ‘European 


Americans, have 


brought their families and settled down for a long stay in Germany. 
Here one Red Army man wheels his baby down a Berlin street. 
Another fishes beside a bomb-damaged bridge over the River Spree. 


tinis concocted by a smiling stewardess 
named Betty. 

The conversation at the Connaught al- 
ways got back to the same question: 
“When do we go home?” By the end of 
the second fruitless week many hoped 
they’d make it by Christmas. But none 
of the Big Four was yet ready to share‘ 
responsibility for a final breakdown, so 
they doggedly returned to their big green 
table each afternoon. 

For the ministers themselves there were 
few social diversions. They lunched with 
Prime Minister Attlee Dec. 3 and that 
evening were guests at a semiformal recep- 
tion at Buckingham Palace. The king and 
queen significantly singled out Molotoff 
for friendly chats. Andrei Vyshinsky and 
John Foster Dulles, target of Vyshinsky’s 
warmongering blasts at the UN only a few 
weeks before, amiably promised each other 
to “sit down and talk it out” sometime. 
Then Dulles went to Paris to view “the 
magnificent effort that the French people 
are making against foreign penetration.” 

On Dec. 5, Secretary Marshall lunched 
with Molotoff at the Soviet Embassy. He 
arrived a half-hour early, found no one to 
meet him, killed the time with a brief 
sightseeing tour of London then returned 
to a cordial welcome by Molotoff and Vy- 
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shinsky. But if the lunch-table talk pro- 
duced any identity of views it was not 
apparent that afternoon. 


After Saturday’s session Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault aptly summed up the 
ministers’ progress: “We seem to be going 
around in circles, a process which tends to 
make one sick.” To those who watched 
the ministers at work, the four men on 
the merry-go-round produced these im- 
pressions: 


Marshall: His caution and patience 
both were wearing thin when the confer- 
ence late in the week reached the substan- 
tive issues of the Austrian treaty and 
German economic unity. On the whole, 
however, he followed carefully the cam- 
paign of trying to get Molotoff to tip the 
Russians’ hand. This was especially evi- 
dent when he demanded that the Soviets 
say exactly what they wanted in Austria, 
and when he asked if Molotoff meant “that 
Germany must accept a burden of $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations to Soviet Russia 
in addition to what might be given to the 
Allies as a condition to the political and 
economic unification of the German peo- 
ple.” In asking such questions and in an- 
swering Molotoff’s long generalities Mar- 
shall invariably spoke either from prepared 


statements or from longhand notes written 
during the session by himself and by his 
colleagues. . 

Bidault: He emerged as a figure of 
weary exasperation after presenting a 
series of compromises which one after an- 
other Molotoff declared unsatisfactory or 
unjust. Finally he warned that France was 
at a point where it couldn’t continue or 
even maintain its efforts at mediation. 

Bevin: He showed a tendency to em- 
bark on flights of impatient oratory with 
no more preparation than turning to one 
of his subordinates with a terse question. 
Nevertheless, his blunt retorts to Molo- 
toff’s insinuations were often more telling 
than Marshall’s carefully prepared re- 
marks. For instance, he described Molo- 
toff’s implication that the Western powers 
wanted to cheat the Germans out of a 
share in the recovery of their country as 
“the limit” and exclaimed: “What a miser- 
able way to treat the facts!” 

Molotoff: His performance was _prob- 
ably the best described by a Manchester 
Guardian headline: “Mr. Molotofi’s Vari- 
ation On An Original Theme.” The theme 
was that Russia alone is Germany’s true 
friend, that the Western nations want to 
make the Reich a colony and enslave 
Austria. 

There is a general feeling among the 
Westerners that Molotoff is anxious to 
have another conference—perhaps in Paris 
in the coming spring—and thus to prolong 
the present state of confusion in Germany 
and prevent effective correlation of West- 
ern Germany in the Marshall plan. In or- 
der to get another conference Molotoff 
might yet make some apparent concession 
which would create an illusion of progress. 


The Bacon Rush 


The liveliest moment at the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers Council occurred 
one day last week during the cocktail hour 
observed after each session along with a 
pleasant buffet provided by the British. 
Word got around that among the canapés 
were little strips of bacon on toast. The 
British delegates, who are rationed to one 
thin strip weekly, almost knocked over the 
buffet in a rush to get at it. 


Friction Among Friends 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of Nrws- 
WEEK’s London bureau, sends the following 
behind-the-scenes story of a British-Ameri- 
can mutual irritation at the London For- 
eign Ministers’ conference. Like all previ- 
ous Anglo-American irritations, this one 
was substantially smoothed over by mutual 


_ exasperation at the Russians. 


It began at the very start of the confer- 
ence, when American correspondents had 
reason to believe that a fairly strong “line” 
was being fed to certain newspapers, nota- 
bly the influential Sunday Observer, by 


Newsweek 
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trade union and Socialist party sources in 
close contact with Foreign Secretary Bevin. 

The line was that Secretary Marshall 
had come to London in an implacable and 
impatient mood, and that he had put a 
ten-day to two-week limit on the length of 
his participation in the conference. Bevin, 
on the other hand, was represented as 
straining every nerve to conciliate Ameri- 
can and Soviet views, and desperately 
anxious to avoid failure of the conference 
and-the consequent final division of Europe. 

Evidently the purpose of the line was to 
convince trade unionists and left Socialists 
that Bevin was not going to be dragged 
along in the wake of United States policy, 
but instead would pursue an independent 
course wherever possible. About a month 


ago Bevin is known to have told one left 


¢ 


Socialist privately that, in the case of a 
Soviet-American military clash in Korea, 
he seriously would have to consider British 
neutrality. 

Unraveled Line: The Observer line 
instantly annoyed Marshall, who had set 
no deadline whatsoever for the talks, al- 
though he had made up his mind that he 
would not engage in a shouting match with 
Molotoff. The American delegation was no 
more pleased at the end of the first week 
of the conference when The Observer and 
other newspapers suggested that “the great 
earnestness” of the British in wanting to 
“explore every avenue” to a possible set- 
tlement had so impressed the Americans 
that their “timetable has been extended” 
to about four weeks. 

Actually, as the conference developed, it 
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was Bevin who first lost his temper and— 
after Molotoff had singled out the British 
for attack on the accusation that the West- 
ern powers did not really want a central 
German government—defended his own 
“patience” in a long, impassioned, and 
repetitive speech. 

At the same time the Americans began 
to claim that the British had failed to 
show much. clarity of decision on substan- 
tive matters. For example, Bevin at- 
tempted one rather vague compromise on 
the subject of the relation between forma- 
tion of a central government and prepara- 
tion of a German peace treaty. Molotoff 
accepted promptly, and it took Marshall to 
point out that what Bevin meant was not 
at all what Molotoff thought he meant. 
On Dec. 2 insiders also noted with some 
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Since the end of the war the Ruhr 
has been synonymous with misery and 
destruction. During the past few weeks, 
however, the Ruhr has acquired a New 
Look. James P. O’Donnell, chief of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, sends this 
cable from the Ruhr telling why. 


The industrial cities of the Ruhr still 
lie in rubbled mildewed ruin. The anti- 
quated transport system still creaks and 
groans. The populace still suffers from 
the physical and psychological effects of 
malnutrition and privation. But despite 
all this the Ruhr knows that a definite 
turning point has been reached. 

The magic talisman has been found. 
Coai is coming up from the pitheads in 
substantial quantities. And with coal, 
everything else can at long last begin. 
A fortnight ago the Ruhr reached its 
postwar production peak—more than 
280,000 tons a day. This is four times 
what it was when the North German 
Coal Control took over the shattered 
mines in August 1945, more by 100,000 
tons a’ day than in August 1946, 50,000 
above August 1947, and 35,000 more 
than six weeks ago. 

Food Inte Coal: Last summer when 
I interviewed August Schmidt, the sage, 
if aged, leader of the Ruhr Mine Workers 
Union, Schmidt predicted that if food 
and inducement awards promised by the 
Americans and British actually was forth- 
coming, production would reach about 
280,000 tons a day by the year’s end. 
This week I reminded him of his predic- 
tion. He smiled and said: “Tell your 
American readers this—if we continue to 
get the food plus the other forms of aid 
we have now been promised and have 
reasonably good luck, we should reach 
325,000 tons a day by summer, 350,000 
by early fall, and 400,000 before fifteen 
months are out.” I relayed this prediction 
to H. E. Collins, British top man in the 





The Ruhr’s New Look, and What’s Behind It 


Ruhr Control Board. He replied: “Well, 
we feel 400,000 won’t be reached until 
the middle of 1949, but Schmidt knows 
his miners.” 

All this good news must be tempered 
with some sobering facts. Although food 
is coming in, it still is not enough. The 
miner is getting almost 4,000 calories 
daily, but his family and the vast bulk of 
the Ruhr’s normal consumers are receiv- 
ing only 1,350. The recent production 
spurt was caused more by a sharp fall in 
absenteeism rather than any absolute in- 
crease in efficiency of the individual 
worker. The greatest single factor limit- 
ing production is work stoppages, and 
these stoppages are traceable directly to 
machinery which is already marginal and 
fast wearing out. It is vital that this 
machinery be repaired and replaced dur- 
ing the next year. 

Skeptics have also argued that even if 
the Ruhr Kumpel (miner) brings up 
more coal, it cannot be moved. It is true 
that the recent spurt resulted in coal 
piling up at a rate of 125,000 tons weekly 
for lack of transport. Experts attribute 
this to diversion of freight cars to carry- 
ing the German harvest, and to the 
abnormally low level of the Rhine in 
October and November because of last 
summer’s record drought. The harvest 
is now over, and the Rhine this week 
reached its normal level for barge traffic. 

Ceal Inte Pelities: Meanwhile a 
change of command is taking place in 
the ‘Ruhr. In the Villa Hiigel, the old 
Krupp mansion atop a hill south of 
Essen, the British North German Coal 
Control is being superseded by a US-UK 
Control Group. This latter group is 
headed by Collins (a Lancashire man 
and former chief of the NGCC) and 
R. R. Estill from Pittsburgh. Estill has 
arrived but his American staff as yet has 
not. Down in the bombed-out center of 
Essen in Gliickauf Haus the German 


Coal Management is readying its offices 
under Heinrich Kost as director with 
seven German department heads—five 
from management circles and two from 
labor. The new German management 
has important operational functions but 
no policy ones. After the London Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting more responsibility and 
power will be placed in German hands. 


the Villa Hiigel or Gliickauf Haus is 
a building in nearby Bochum called Opel 


400,000-member Mine Workers Union. 
The struggle for power going on within 


chairman, and the second chairman, Willi 
determining the future course of events 
a policy of cooperation with the Anglo- 
Americans—cooperation first for food, 
of the Marshall plan, and third in hope 


of an honest count from the Western 
democracies on the question of socializ- 


nominally Schmidt’s deputy, is actually 
the most important Communist in the 
Ruhr today. Young, brilliant, and color- 


institute any premature policy of ob- 


present measures, and at the same time 
making speeches up and down the Ruhr 


-) 


‘More important, therefore, than either 
Haus. Here is the headquarters of the 


the union between Schmidt, its first 
Agatz, is of paramount importance in 


in the Ruhr. Schmidt is a socialist and 
so far he has led the mine workers in 


second for revival of the Ruhr in terms 


ing the Ruhr mines. 
Willi’s Message: Agatz, although 


ful, Agatz is too knowing and astute to 


struction. He is going along with the 


saying that the Marshall plan and 
socialism are incompatible and that the 
Ruhr worker soon will be sold into dollar 
slavery. Agatz hopes the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans will oblige him by shelving all 
socialization plans. If this happens, the 
ultimate control of the Ruhr Mine Work- 
ers Union may well pass to Agatz—for 
socialization is undeniably the great pop- 
ular political issue in the Ruhr today. 
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SAVES 


$7 to $8 less cost per car... perfect arrival condi- 
tion... when asphalt products are shipped from 
New Jersey to Detroit with Acme Unit-Load method 





The Flintkote Company ships thou- 
sands of cars of asphalt products 
from its New Jersey plant alone. 
Even a small saving in shipping cost 
would materially increase profits on 
large-volume, low-priced items. 
Acme Shipping Specialists sug- 
gested the use of the Acme Unit- 
Load method to brace the load in 
the freight cars. This eliminated the 
use of costly lumber dunnage, re- 
duced labor time, and saved the 
shipper $7 to $8 on every carload. 
Can you use help? 
You, too, may have a ship- 
ping situation which could be 
improved. Why not ask an 
Acme Shipping Specialist to 
consult with your firm? There 
is no obligation. 


Write or mail the coupon 
for actual case histories ex- 
plaining how Acme has saved 
money in shipping practices 
for many industries. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 


ATLANTA 
40 
















CHICAGO 8 





55-gallon drums of asphalt products are 
loaded like this. Simplified methods of stow- 
ing and bracing and use of Acme Unit-Load 
Bands and Stays eliminate dunnage, reduce 
cost by $7 to $8 per car. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


(en CN ORR SORE ER ER SY SS SL Se 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-127 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” Ps 


wee eee ee eee eee eee | 


See eee ereeereeeeere 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES ll 
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amusement what they thought was a by- 
product of the two-way irritation. This 
came when Marshall, and not Bevin, unex- 
pectedly took over the cause of Canada 
and made a detailed exposition of the part 
which that British dominion played in the 
war. Observers, knowing the pro-Canadian 
feelings of United States Ambassador 
Lewis W. Douglas, guessed that he had 
prompted Secretary Marshall’s usurpation 
of Canada’s cause. 


GERMANY: . 


Fuhrer Jr. 


Helmuth Riegge, a versatile mothbail 
salesman from Hannover, cut a picture of 
Hitler and Eva Braun from a British 
magazine and dubbed in the photograph 
of a baby in Eva’s arms. Then he toured 
the German countryside, soliciting funds 
to rescue “Hitler’s son” who, he explained, 
was secreted in a castle in the Soviet zone. 
Gullible Germans forked over 500,000 
reichsmarks to pay for Riegge’s mission. 
According to a report last week from the 
Kassel newspaper, Hessische Nachrichten, 
a German industrialist became suspicious 
of Riegge because he “ate peas with a 
knife although he said he was a former 
officer.” The police subsequently captured 
the faked picture and put out a warrant 
for the arrest of Riegge for conduct unbe- 
coming to a mothball salesman. 


RUSSIA: 


More Cursed to Give... 


“Hired radio liars, provincial senators, 
and ‘selfless’ businessmen, atomic diplo- 
mats and pro-Fascist philosophers adver- 
tise freedom so hard they foam at the 
mouth,” foamed Pravda last week. The 
official Moscow Communist paper burst 
out with that primer of expletives in an 
article on the Freedom Train now touring 
the United States. The train, said Pravda. 


was nothing more than “hypocrisy on 
wheels.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Crime and Punishment 


Since the end of the war most Czech 
schoolrooms have adorned their walls with 
at least two photographs, one of President 
Eduard Benes and one of Generalissimo 
Stalin. On Oct. 28 a student named Mirko 
Louma in the town of Jablonec took down 
the picture of Stalin from the schoolroom 
wall. Two other students cheered as he 
did so. 

Last week Louma was arrested. The 
two students who cheered him were ex- 
pelled from school and steps were under 
consideration to prevent them from ever 
receiving any further education anywhere. 
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LEADING THE WwaAY INTO A NEW GOLDEN ERA... 
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\ \ LDSMOBILE 


History is in the making at Oldsmobile. In celebration of the fifty years just past... in anticipation of even greater 
years ahead . . . America’s oldest motor car manufacturer is now swinging into production on the first of an entirely 
new cycle of superlatively fine cars—the Futuramic Oldsmobile. Here is a car so new and exciting. it requires a brand 
new word—Futuramic—to describe it. A car with styling so daring and dramatic. it’s just as modern as Oldsmo- 
bile’s Hydra-Matic Drive. A car so advanced and ahead of the times in every way, it heralds the dawn of a new 


Golden Era in Oldsmobile’s history. Watch for the 1948 Futuramic Oldsmobile... at your Oldsmobile dealer’s. 


CELEBRATING OLDSMOBILE'S {(@GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 





A Merry Christmas! [n millions of American homes, 
the traditional giving of gifts delights the hearts of 
young and old alike. Radios and dolls . . . fur coats 
and toy airplanes. Fashioned by man’s imagina- 
tion and skill and energy from our rich resources of 
raw materials, gifts both modest and costly are 
available in large quantities. So, too, as families 


and friends gather for Christmas Dinner, their 


tables will be generously spread with an exciting 


variety of food of fine quality and delicious flavor. 


America is thankful for food in such abundance it 


can share with a hungry world—and for its hard- 
won heritage of a way of life that has made possible 
the happiness, prosperity and good health of its 
people. May this be A Merry Christmas for you— 
and Peace and Good Will to All Men. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
In twenty-one states from coast to coast, International is pro- 
ducing minerals and chemicals which contribute to America’s 
abundance of nutritious food of high quality and fine flavor. 
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Reports on British State of Confusion 


by JOSEPH B, PHILLIPS 


HE London News Chronicle recently 

had a special opinion poll made for 
it by George Gallup’s British branch. 
To the question: “Do you approve or 
disapprove of the government’s attitude 
toward the U.S. A.?”, 34 per cent re- 
plied “Disapprove”; 33 per cent said 
“Approve”; and 33 per cent answered 
“Don't know.” To the twin 
question about approval or 
disapproval of the govern- 
meut’s attitude toward the 
U.S.S.R., 33 per cent said 
“Approve”; 26 per cent, “Dis- 
approve’; and 41 per cent, 
“Don’t know.” If the state of 
utter confusion could be re- 
duced to percentages this 
would seem to be the prime 
example. 

However, another chapter in the 
study of British opinion has come along 
which makes the picture of bewilder- 
ment somewhat less befuddling. This is 
an article in the fall issue of The Public 
Opinion Quarterly* called “British 
Opinion Moves Toward a New Synthe- 
sis,” written by Tom Llarrisson, a 
founder and head of Mass-Observation 
and the shrewdest expert on the state of 
mind of his countrymen. 


EGINNING with the British attitude 
toward Russia, Harrisson says it 
has been mostly friendly for a long time, 
broken by the intervention in 1918, the 
purge trials, and the Finnish war. 
After the great rise of Russian popu- 
larity during the war and a postwar de- 
cline, there is again a shift toward a less 
critical attitude. A survey late last 
spring showed a marked decline in un- 
favorable comment, although most of 
this went to swell the don’t-know, wait- 
and-see group. But a sample inquiry 
also showed that those who feel they 
understand the news—can read between 
the lines—are more favorable to Russia 
and less to the United States than those 
who feel they don’t. The author’s con- 
clusion is that “Britons could move 
slowly toward unfavorable opinion 
toward Russia, and this is the process 
which is taking place now. But they 
could move much more readily and 
speedily back toward pro-Russian feel- 
ing, because, to a large section of the 
population, Russian leadership still 








*Published by the Princeton University Press. 





seems to be acting ‘out of character’ to 
their long-standing preconceptions and 
expectations.” 

So much for Russia. For the United 
States, public opinion is influenced by 
a different set of facts. One of these is 
the “mellow” attitude to America shown 
by the better-off Britons, including those 
who control the press and are 
most abusive of Russia. As 
usual with the Britisher, this 
overabuse has provoked an 
opposite reaction in public 
opinion. President Truman’s 
stand on Palestine, our inter- 
vention in Greece, and the 
Marshall plan have most 
swayed opinion. In a July 
poll less than one in five 
were unreservedly favorable 
and two in five unreservedly unfavora- 
ble. And—with an implied bow to the 
effectiveness of the Molotoff-Vyshinsky 
team—“The U.S.A. is becoming in- 
creasingly involved in British minds 
with aspects of imperialism . . . Of 
course, the circumstances which, for 
instance, are reducing our empire in 
India and Burma have no logical rela- 
tionship with America, but I am dis- 
cussing psychologic relations, and par- 
ticularly for the 75 per cent of our 
population who ceased to be educated 
at or before the age of 14—a much 
higher proportion of semiliterates than 


in the U.S. A.” Such minds require sim- © 


plification and the simplification is fo- 
cusing on us. Harrisson’s conclusion is 
that there has been an “alarming” in- 
crease in anti-American feeling since 
the war and especially in recent months. 


HAT is the Soviet-American conflict 
Tin British opinion. What effect has 
it had on the Briton’s opinion of 
Britain’s position? This study concludes 
that the Briton is worried, perhaps even 
a little bored with his own worries, but 
not scared. “No great nation assesses 
the exact realities of its immediate 
situation, else it would soon cease to be 
great.” Exact realism might have made 
Drake surrender to the Spanish Armada 
or the country collapse after Dun- 
kerque. Instead, Drake is the arch 
symbol of Britain’s invincibility and 
Dunkerque was the latest reaffirmation 
of this attitude: “We were then, as we 
now feel, the little island isolated and 
unique—but indestructible.” 
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50 YOU THINK 
RE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dame 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 

















29 diffefent ‘‘gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 


is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
**29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE Conran 
4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps I 


in Your Bridge to Security.” | 
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PARLIAMENT: 


The Fighting Fourth 


Viscount Alexander, Governor General 
of Canada, rode through swirling snow up 
Parliament Hill Dec. 5 to open the fourth 
session of Canada’s twentieth Parliament. 
The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
had summoned the House to the Senate 
chamber where Alexander, in a clear mili- 
tary accent, read the government’s pro- 
gram for the session. 

It was a routine opening, and veteran 
parliamentary correspondents had already 
yawned over their advance copies of a dull, 
surpriseless speech from the throne. But 
before the afternoon was over they were 
labeling the session “the fighting fourth,” 
after a vigorous, precedent-making verbal 
battle among the three major leaders in 
the Commons. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, with 
more color in his cheeks and vigor in his 
walk than he had shown for a year, set off 
the fireworks with a rather casual explana- 
tion of the government’s working schedule. 

The law giving authority for price and 
rental controls, for export and import reg- 
ulations, and other carry-overs from war- 
time would expire Dec. 31, he reminded 
the legislators. In addition, the govern- 
ment wanted to place before Parliament 
bills based on the Geneva trade and tariff 
agreements. The sweeping new austerity 
measures curbing a vast range of imports 
and restricting travel to the United States 
would be placed before the House. 





Soldiers at Work: By agreement between the British and Canadian 
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Therefore, the debate on the govern- 
ment’s reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, which usually lasts for weeks and 
gives back-bench members a chance to 
talk about anything, would be adjourned 
after the Jeaders of the four major parties 
spoke Dec. 8. 

None for All: John Bracken, leader of 
the largest opposition group, the Progres- 
sive Conservatives, snapped back: “The 
government has taken six months to get in 
a hurry.” The measures weren’t urgent, he 
declared, not nearly as urgent as the cost 
of living and the plight of the veterans 
and farmers. “The farmers in Canada are 
mad today,” he quoted from a press state- 
ment he himself had issued earlier that 
day. Their plight arose “from the half- 
baked planning and muddled thinking of 
the Minister of Agriculture and his brain* 
trust.” 

Across the floor, Agriculture Minister 
James Gardiner bristled and bounced, but 
Bracken went on. Reporters listened 
open-mouthed as the normally stolid Con- 
servative leader continued to lash at the 
government. The austerity measures, he 
said, “are already in effect, illegally and 
unconstitutionally.” The government “has 
murdered the constitution shamefully.” 

M. J. Coldwell, leader of the socialistic 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
then joined the battle, using Bracken’s 
speech as a springboard for an attack on 
the Conservatives. 

Bracken’s remark about the cost-of-liv- 
ing issue “is one of the strangest speeches 
I have heard in this House,” he declared. 
“No gentleman and no group in this House 
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Governments, Polish veterans of Montgomery's Eighth Army are 
helping harvest Alberta’s sugar-beet crop. When their two-year con- 
tracts expire they will be allowed to become Canadian citizens. 
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were more insistent on the immediate re- 


‘ moval of controls.” As to the government’s 


claim that present cifficulties arose from 
“conditions over which we have no con- 
trol,” he countered: The government had 
control “and invited the chaotic conditions 
which face this country.” 

Solon Low, leader of the Social Credit 
group, urged extended hours of sitting. 
But Mackenzie King warned the House: 
“We are driven to a point where we as a 
government must decide what will be the 
order of business and stand or fall by that 
decision.” Here was a threat that if the 
House defeated his schedule, the govern- 
ment would resign and force a general elec- 
tion. 


THRE DOMINION: 


Austerity Two Ways 


Three weeks after Canada’s dollar-sav- 
ing austerity program went into effect, big 
business was still undecided what to do 
about it. The necessity for saving dollars 
was obvious and admitted. But there was 
much criticism of the way the government 
proposed to do it. The choices before busi- 
ness: (1) to go along with the government 
or (2) to fight the program in the courts, 
through the Conservative party, and by 
economic pressure such as the closing 
down of plants. 

The public had already reacted: One 
example: 

A woman declared at the border that 
she had bought the shoes she was wearing 
in New York. She was told that she could 
not bring them into Canada and was or- 
dered to remove them. She took them off 
and threw them at the head of the customs 
inspector. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
the “Canadian OPA,” was being disman- 
tled. Some of it might have to be restored. 
In face of a buying stampede and soaring 
prices, Finance Minister Douglas Abbott 
reestablished . ceiling prices on canned 
fruits and vegetables. With Parliament off 
to a quarrelsome start, it was clear that 
the brilliant young Finance Minister faced 
the fight of his life in defense of austerity. 


SPIES: 


Guilty as Charged 


It took a jury in the Court of King’s 
Bench, Montreal, only 35 minutes to 
decide on Dec. 6 that the ascetic-looking 
impeccably clad scientist, Dr. Raymond 
Boyer who he!ped develop the powerful ex- 
plosive RDX, was guilty of conspiring to 
give information about RDX to Russia. 
This was the !ast of the spy trials which 
grew out of the confession of Igor Gou- 
zenko, the former code clerk who had fled 
the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa and fore- 
sworn his Soviet allegiance to reveal a plot 
to “steal the secret” of the atomic bomb. 
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Treat yourself to the Holidays so pre- 
cious to us all . . . to the relaxation 
that home scenes bring you. You'll 
ride in comfort on the night express— 
with spotless tableware in the diner 
and refreshingly clean linen in the 
sleeping cars. 

But few travelers see the most im- 
portant part of railway cleaning—in 
the shops. Locomotive running gear 
and coach trucks must be cleaned 
carefully for proper performance. To 
help speed the work, railways from 
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coast to coast depend upon Wyan- 
dotte Cleaning Compounds. These are 
specialized to meet railway needs. 

There are scores of Wyandotte 
Products doing quick, safe and effi- 
cient work in a wide variety of clean- 
ing fields—including laundries, office 
buildings, schools and hospitals. No 
matter what your cleaning problem 
may be, Wyandotte has the product 
for the job—and a trained representa- 
tive nearby when you need help or 
service. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


handotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 






























Escorted: Lana Tur- 
NER, 27, Hollywood 
screen actress; by a new 
man, John Alden Talbot 
Jr., 27, airport promoter, 
in New York. Miss Tur- 
ner was once married to. 
bandleader Artie Shaw, 
then to Stephen Crane, 
and recently romanti- 
cally linked with actor 
Tyrone Power. She and 
Talbot met Nov. 26 in 
the zebra-striped pre- 
cinets of the night club 
El Morocco where Miss Turner was dining 
with Perry Belmont Frank Jr., nephew of 
Bernard Baruch. Talbot and his wife, the 
former Nancy Rheem, were at another 
table, out together although on a trial 
separation. On Dec. 1, Miss Turner’s 
studio announced that she and Power had 
called it quits. On Dec. 5, she and Talbot 
were photographed at Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. Quick as a -columnist’s 
“flash,” a new romance had flamed on the 
café-society horizon. 


Divereed: Joan Davis, $5, screen and 
radio comedienne, from Si Wills, writer of 
her radio scripts, after seventeen years of 
marriage; in Hollywood, Dec. 1. Miss 
Davis testified that Wills wrote her radio 
show and then criticized it. 


Cleared: Jonn W. Meyer, 41, much-pub- 
licized night-clubbing publicity man for 
the aircraft builder Howard Hughes, of 
paternity charges brought in New York 
by Patricia Miles, 25, former night-club 
cigarette girl, mother of a 10-month-old 
son. “She can cry anywhere she wants to,” 
Meyer said, when informed that Miss 
Miles was in tears at the verdict. “Look 
what happened to me. I had to come back 
from the Coast. Look at the lawyers’ fees 
Til have to pay.” 


_Apprehended: For driving 54 miles an 
hour in a 20-mile zone Mrs. Patricia 
WinrMan, in West Los Angeles. Her ex- 
cuse: “My baby crawled down on the 
floor and pushed the accelerator.” Her 
fine: $25. 
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Lowered: The price of moonshine 
whisky, from $20 a gallon to $12, in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains of Ten- 
nessee; reported by Federal “revenooers” 
of the Alcohol Tax Unit, in Chattanooga, 
Dec. 6. 


On Sale: An “atomic energy” chemical 
set containing vials labeled “uranium ore” 
and “uranium chemical”; at a toy shop in 
United Nations headquarters at Lake 
Success, N.Y. 

> A “submachine-gun” water pistol, which 


- looks very much like the real thing and 


fires more than 500 times on one filling; at 
a New York department store. 


... at El Morocco; they join forces... 


n Y. Daily News 
. +. soon, it’s just Lana and John 


Home on the Range: Ear. W. Currey, 
professional rodeo performer, who filed a 
$50,000 damage suit in Detroit charging 
that agents of the Lone Ranger radio pro- 
gram had tried to prevent him from wear- 
ing a black mask in his act and from 
calling himself “Lone Star Ranger” and his 
horse “Silver.” 

Kennetu Powe tL, operator of a riding 
stable, who threw a birthday party for his 
brown stallion, King, 15, at a roadside 
night club in Westboro, Mass., 27 miles 
west of Boston. Among the guests: two 
ponies, a dog, 50 persons. 





; ‘International Photos 


, 7 Pas a 


... meet Nancy and John... 


Shortages: (1) Of 
street-corner Santa 
Clauses; reported Dec. 1 
by the Newark, N.J.,, 
office of the Volunteers 
of America, which annu- 
ally recruits men to col- 
lect funds for charity. 
(2) Of whiskers for 
street-corner Santa 
Clauses; reported by the 
New York office of the 
Volunteers of America, 
same day. Santa’s whis- 
kers usually are made 
from the goatees of male goats, a Volun- 
teers official said, adding that imitations 
tend to shrink in bad weather. 





Described: The job of governor of 
Michigan, as “one of the crummiest in the 
United States . . . a glorified clerkship”; 
by Kim Sicuer, 53, onetime broncho bust- 
er, farmhand, and racket buster. Among 
Governor Sigler’s complaints—constant ex- 
posure to job seekers and politicians, and 
domination by “100 boards and bureaus.” 


Consolidated: The family life of 
Tuomas L. Fo ey, 60, a railroad conduc- 
tor, who was accused of maintaining two 
wives and five children in homes only a 
mile apart for 20 years; in Chicago, Dec. 4. 
Asked by the judge how he had supported 
both families and kept everyone happy, 
Foley said: “It’s confidential, judge.” 


Died: Mas. Gen. ALEXANDER D. Surtgs, 
61, wartime director of public relations 
for the War Department, cavalry and tank 
specialist, close friend of Generals Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur, and a member of 
the Chief of Staff’s advisory group; in 
Washington, Dec. 6. 

NicHoLtas Murray Butter, 85, presi- 
dent emeritus of Columbia University, 
New York, and until 1945 president of the 
32,000-student institution for 44 years; 
co-winner in 1931 of the Nobel Peace 
Prize; Republican Vice Presidential candi- 
date in 1912; winner of so many honors 
that his biography occupies 135 lines in 
Who’s Who; of bronchopneumonia in New 
York, Dec. 7. 
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Better in every way 


UNITROL simplifies the entire problem of plan- 
ning and installing motor control equipment. No 
extra building construction, no special wall or 
floor preparation, no tedious, costly mounting 
of many-sized enclosures. 
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UNITROL consolidates all motor control for a 
group of machines in an orderly out-of-the-way 
unit. Operators have more working space and 
simple, safe, step-saving push button control. 
Tamperproof UNITROL works better. 
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Watutenance... 


UNITROL’s close grouping of control equip- 
ment, usually widely scattered throughout a 
plant, makes inspection more convenient, safer, 
more certain of regular attention, 





UNITROL solves long-standing prob- The name UNITROL is a_eerators and for materials handling; sim- 


lems from the very moment it is first Cutler-Hammer trade mark pler, safer, tamperproof push button con- 


considered until the last day it is in : : : trol. And finally, UNITROL simplifies 
; as gr ene registered in the United States 
service. In the beginning, it simplifies 


the entire problem of planning any re- Patent Office. It identifies the 


quired installation of motor control equip- 


the maintenance attention which any 
equipment as important as motor con- 
genuine and original standard- trol must have. The close grouping of 


ment. Its dimensions are known and its controls in UNITROL makes inspection 


ized flexible control center, 
layout made part of the floor plans. Its 


more convenient, safer, more certain of 
cost, too, can be estimated accurately. @” outstanding engineering 


regular observance. When you next need 
Next, UNITROL saves time and ex- achievement pioneered by motor control, for a single machine, a 
pense in installation. No special wall or Cutler-Hammer, Inc. group of machines, or an entire plant, 
floor preparation is required; no tedious, - insist on UNITROL. Write today for 
costly mounting and wiring of many- your copy of the UNITROL book. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 


Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Cana- 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


—— 


sized enclosures. Then, in operation, 


UNITROL consolidates motor control 


UNITROL 


to provide more space for machine op- dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Imagination twists “backbones” 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
Smee 


Crankshaft test, built by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 





waiek 


They torture steel until it screams out loud! 


These people are listening to part of 
an automobile shriek. 

They are watching a test devised 
by our engineers to make sure your 
engine’s “backbone” —the crankshaft 
—will give long trouble-free service. 

The test can duplicate, in an after- 
noon, years of the hardest strain you 
could give this part of your car’s 
engine... as if you were driving it 
at top speed day after day. 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


The yellow and black piece at the 
top of the device is a section of crank- 
shaft. The blue bars hanging from it 
are heavy metal. Electronically vi- 
brated at terrific speed, they try to 
tear the shaft apart. 

From this test our engineers gather 
new information on crankshaft strain 
and strength. As a result, they have 
been able to build extra sturdiness 
and longer life into our cars’ engines. 


Sometimes they run the test until 
the steel cracks. Then the hum of the 
machine changes to the screech of 
metal punished beyond endurance. In 
this way they learn where endurance 
limits are, and how to extend them. 

This strenuous test is another ex- 
ample of how practical imagination 
gives extra value to the owners of 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 


Cycleweld 





























Atomic Age: Year Six 


Last week the nation entered the sixth 
year of the atomic age. The fifth anni- 
versary of the initial release of nuclear 
energy brought a demonstration of atomic 
reactors at work, an announcement of 
policy, the establishment of a new atom- 
bomb. testing ground, and a first look at 
the biggest of the new atom smashers. 
NewsweEEK herewith presents a roundup 
of last week’s atomic news: 


1—-The Squash Court 


In the game of squash two or four play- 
ers enclosed in a large room take alternate 
whacks at a small black ball. The ball 
caroms off the four walls and bounces up 
from the floor at every possible speed and 
angle. Its path, during the course of a 
game, resembles the random wanderings 
of a neutron in an atomic reaction pile. 
But the neutron is ten million billion 
times smaller. . 

To make the analogy work, the game 
would have to have billions of players. 
When the ball struck a racket it would 
smash it, putting two or three more balls 
into play at the same time, which would 
bounce around until they struck and 
smashed more rackets. 

Early in the war, students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago lost the use of one of 
the squash courts under the west stands of 
Stagg Field. Guards were posted. Strange, 
unathletic material was moved in. Apart- 
ment dwellers across the street complained 
about noise. They were willing to be kept 
in the dark about any secret defense work, 
but they didn’t see why their sleep should 
be disturbed by middle-of-the-night song 
fests from a squash court, especially when 
the only accompaniment was a mysterious 
discord of whirring machines. 

It turned out that the Manhattan Dis- 
trict’s Metallurgical Laboratory had em- 
ployed many boys just out of high school, 
while they were waiting to be drafted, for 
the task of machining graphite and com- 
pressing uranium oxide into lumps for the 
first atomic pile. The boys worked in three 
shifts, and to lighten their labors in what 
they called the “coal mine” (because of 
the graphite dust) they gave forth with 
close harmony. 

Marked fer the Ages: In accordance 
with calculations on how neutrons would 
bounce between the graphite and the 
uranium, bricks of the two materials were 
piled up. On the afternoon of Dec. 2, 1942, 
the pile was turned on. For the first time, 


neutrons begot more neutrons to release ~ 


a continuous flow of atomic power. 

Last week, on the fifth anniversary, the 
scientists who designed the pile joined with 
officials of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the University of Chicago to unveil a 
commemorative plaque on the outside wall 
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fans will read: “On December 2, 1942, man 
achieved here the first self-sustaining chain 
reaction and thereby initiated the con- 
trolled release of nuclear energy.” 


2—Reactors in Action 


In March 1943, the Manhattan Dis- 
trict’s graphite uranium pile was moved 
to the Palos Park forest preserve, 10 miles 
southwest of Chicago, where the Argonne 
National Laboratory also operates a re- 
actor of uranium in heavy water. Last 
week for the first time, reporters were in- 
vited to Palos Park for a look at the two 
nuclear piles in action. Newsweek’s Chi- 
cago correspondent, Edward O’Brien, got 
this impression: 

“A narrow, unmarked tar road climbs 
into the woods for one mile and comes out 
on a windswept ridge that is the site of 
the reactors. The small cluster of buildings 
is inside two barbed-wire fences. You are 
checked in by husky guards wearing for- 
est-green uniforms, trimmed by big holsters 
outside their coats. 

“Dr. Walter H. Zinn, director of Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, was our guide. 
He is tall, slim, youthful, and friendly, 
with bushy eyebrows matching his light 
brown hair. He could be taken more readi- 
ly for a rising junior executive in a bank 
than a nuclear scientist. 

“The two buildings housing the reactors 
look like extra-tall village firehouses. As 
we walked into the heavy-water building 
and saw the pile, there was a tremendous 
letdown. As far as the senses could tell, 
nothing seemed to be happening. It was as 
moving and dramatic as walking into a 
cold-storage room full of pork. 

“The only continuous sound is a low 
humming from electric blowers. An oc- 


casional deeper hum-comes from. gear 
boxes and motors on the side of the pile 
which automatically control its operation. 

“We went on to the control room be- 
yond the cooling apparatus. The operator 
can see on an indicator the intensity of 
neutrons both inside and outside the pile. 
This intensity is maintained automatical- 
ly, and the operator merely keeps watch 
except when he starts and stops the pile 
by operating control rods. Two men are 
at. the controls at all times, although one 
man can handle the job easily; the second 
one is there in case the first drops dead. 

“Zinn gave an order to the control room 
to shut off the pile. There was a loud bump 
—the control rods were going into the pile 
—and it was off. Now radioisotopes, 
cooked in the pile, could be removed. An 
electric hoist lowered a one-ton lead ‘coffin’ 
to an opening on top of the pile. A metal 
line went through it to fish out the cooked 
samples. They remained shielded within 
the coffin, which was lifted away. From it, 
the isotopes would be shipped for experi- 
ments at the Midwestern research institu- 
tions supplied by Chicago.” 


3—Security and Secrecy 


David Lilienthal, chairman of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, last week told a 
convention of mechanical engineers that 
the national security required giving out 
more rather than fewer facts of atomic 
science. 

“Secrecy,” he said, applied in a stupid 
and hysterical and demagogic way, can 
actually impair and weaken our security 
. . . We need ideas if we are to keep our 
lead and increase it . . . New ideas re- 


quire not only inspiration and _perspira- 
tion but information.” If engineers were 





U. S. Navy from Acme - 


of the Stagg Field stands, where sports This was Eniwetok, new atomic proving ground, when the U. S. was taking it 
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WHY THEY WENT 
TO OKLAHOMA 


AMERICAN 


AIRLINES 

it was 
4 Distinct 
.dvantages 


MR. C. R. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, American Airlines, 
Inc. 


Says: 


“During the summer of 1946, 
American Airlines established its major 
maintenance base, divisional operating 
headquarters, and pilot training school 
in Oklahoma. 

“The selection of these sites was 
> based upon a study of four distinct 
* advantages Oklahoma offered to 
American Airlines: 





l. The central geographic location of 
Oklahoma is also the pivot of 
American Airline’s entire route 
structure, 

2.From the many idle, war- 
expanded, manufacturing plants 
in Oklahoma, American Airlines 
found in Ardmore and Tulsa 
ready-made facilities for the rapid 
establishment of the most modern 
pilot-training and maintenance 

8 facilities. 

§ 3. The territory provided an excellent 
source of recruiting the highest 
and most conscientious type of 
new employees for the exacting 
work demanded by American 
Airlines. 

: 4. The state, through rapid modifi- 

SI cation and repeal of obsolete and 

Ss restrictive corporation legislation, 

: has made Oklahoma an easy 

: place to do business. 

“The expediency of the decision to 
locate American's pilot training base 
and maintenance headquarters in 
Oklahoma has been amply borne out 
during the first year of operation.’ 










Send for this book of information describing 
graphically 12 of this state’s favorable 
business factors. A special confidential 
survey report relating to your own business 
will be prepared on request. 
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prevented from improving our atomic proc- 
esses through ignorance about them, he 
went on, “the price of secrecy in terms 
of our own military security would then 
be so high as to impair rather than 
strengthen our own security.” 

Giving an idea of the scope of the 
AEC’s expansion plans, Lilienthal said 
that in addition to the $2,500,000,000 al- 
ready expended on the atomic enterprise, 
the nation would have to spend as much 
again in the next few years “if this coun- 
try really means business.” 

An AEC announcement from Washing- 
ton told how part of it would be used. 
Eniwetok Atoll, one of the Pacific islands 
captured from Japan, 200 miles west of 
Bikini, will be converted into a permanent 
proving ground for atomic weapons. Its 
isolated location, 5,600 miles west of San 
Francisco and 3,300 miles southwest of 
Vladivostok, will help insure secrecy for 
the military phase of the atomic business, 
while giving ample room for the radioac- 
tive clouds of atomic explosions to dis- 
perse over the ocean. 


4—Super Atom Smasher 


Sure enough, this would be the world’s 
most effective atom smasher. When com- 
pleted next summer as a synchro-cyclo- 
tron, more powerful than the famous one 
at the University of California, it would 
generate a beam of 400,000,000-volt pro- 
tons that could knock the elementary 
particles out of any kind of nucleus. 

But when the magnet was assembled 
last week at Columbia University’s sub- 
urban physics center at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., the process looked as if a 
giant were playing with some oversize 
building blocks. An overhead crane, span- 
ning the 65 feet between the new struc- 
ture’s brick walls, lifted solid 50-ton disks 
of steel and stacked them like wheat cakes 
to form the magnet poles. Atop them it 
dropped a set of ten 60-ton rectangular 
plates to complete the magnetic circuit. 

Airborne Protons? Ten-foot bolts 
were put in place and tightened. Holding 
the weight of steel is the least of their 
functions. When the electromagnets are 
activated with current through coils 
wound from 12 miles of copper strap, the 
upper and lower pole pieces will attract 
each other with a force of 2,000 tons. 
Safely ensconced between these powerful 
poles will be a vacuum chamber 170 
inches in diameter, in which protons will 
spiral through a total path of 100 miles 
in a thousandth of a second. Normally, 
the protons will smack a target set into 
the rim of the chamber, with the entire 
assemblage surrounded by 12 feet of con- 
crete for protection against the resulting 
rays. But the Columbia scientists also 
have ideas about barring the access road 
to traffic and shooting the protons through 


the door of the building to make a thou-: 


sand-foot beam in the air. 
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how to open the door 
to more sales... 





LZ} Santocel insulated door man- 


FD ufactured by Refrigerator 
Doors Inc., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


These new, all-metal refrigerator 
doors insulated with Monsanto’s 
unique silica aerogel, are less 
than half the thickness, half the 
weight, of doors containing previ- 
ously preferred insulating materi- 
als. Their overall thickness of 
3%" furnishes cold protection 
equal to that of an old fashioned 
door 8" thick. 

Here’s a good example of the 
selling advantages... the broad 
new markets...open to cold equip- 
ment manufacturers who capital- 
ize on space savings possible with 
Santocel. 


If you make or use any kind of 
insulated equipment, Santocel 
can give you maximum useful 
capacity with minimum overall 
dimensions. Get complete Santocel 
information and technical data 
valuable to you from: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
Division, Boston 49, Mass. 

Santocel: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Santocel seal on re- 
rigerating equipment 
-or home or industry 
means that it is pro- 
tected with “the world’s 
most efficient insulation.” 
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—— MEDICINE —— 


Pregnancy and TB 


Just how commonly do pregnancy and 
tuberculosis occur together? Since the peak 
incidence of tuberculosis in women co- 
incides with the child-bearing age (15-45), 
it is reasonable to assume that a large 
number of women would be pregnant in a 
close time-relationship to the onset or 
course of this disease. 

Because of lack of reliable statistics on 
this subject, it was decided at a meeting 
of the Middlesex (England) Tuberculosis 
Association in January 1944 to keep a 
register of pregnancies in women who at- 
tended chest clinics in the county. The 
purpose was to determine what influence, 
if any, child bearing had upon the course 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in patients al- 
ready diagnosed, and those who contracted 
the disease in the early months of preg- 
nancy. 

Last week, Drs. Charles J. Stewart and 
F. A. H. Simmonds, tuberculosis experts, 
made a full report in the British Medical 
Journal. Their conclusion: that pregnancy 
in the course of tuberculosis has little or 
no effect upon the progress of the disease 
over a period of fifteen months (the child- 
bearing and early infant-rearing time), 
whether the disease be active or quiescent. 

Births amid Bombs: The scene of 
the experiment, Middlesex County, lies to 
the north and west of London. It includes 
the densely populated area bordering on 
the city, a typical suburban neighborhood, 
and rural surroundings. 

The period of investigation covered the 
latter part of the second world war and 
the first year thereafter.-It was a time 
when British people, sick and well, had to 
endure many hardships and restrictions. 
From June 1944 to May 1945 this area 
was attacked by the Nazis, causing in 
many Middlesexers a constant state of 
anxiety and much loss of sleep. The test 
cases were studied in two broad groups: 
166 pregnant women with quiescent or 
arrested tuberculosis, and 50 with the ac- 
tive disease. ; 

The first group was compared for twelve 
to fifteen months with a control group of 
125 nonpregnant women with arrested 
tuberculosis. Results were exactly the 
same. In each group, 8 to 12 per cent 
showed physical deterioration, but there 
were no deaths in either group. 

Similarly, the 50 pregnant women with 
the active disease were compared with 114 
controls of child-bearing age who had had 
no pregnancy. At the end of the test, ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the cases 
showed arrested tuberculosis. In the same 
period, 30 to 40 per cent in each group 
had deteriorated or died. 

Therapeutic Abortion: Patients 
whose pregnancy was artificially termi- 
nated because of tuberculosis fared no bet- 
ter than their sisters who were allowed to 
continue to term, Stewart and Simmonds 
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IF YOU ASK US... 


COSTS MUST COME DOWN 


Faster production is very definitely 
a function of New Departure ball 
bearings. 

Operating with less friction, less 
wear, lower upkeep cost, the ball 


bearing is a ‘‘natural”’ for the higher ‘ 


speeds, greater rigidity and improved 
quality demanded by today’s exact- 
ing production standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines 
of modern ball bearing design is an 
investment in faster production— 
lower costs: 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE’ 


BALL BEARINGS 





WEW DEPARTURE © Division of GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONN. © Branches in DETROIT » CHICAGO © and Other Principal Cities 
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CAEISES OR PEA ERE are 
. Above Notmai 


Below Normal 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Physician, Heal Thyself: Doctors have higher death rates from 
degenerative diseases than civilians, but much lower rates from 
most infections. The above chart was adapted from one prepared 
by Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


said. They warned against “undue zeal” 
in ordering therapeutic abortions when 
the pregnant woman is found to have 
tuberculosis. This is unnecessary, in their 
opinion, “except in a few selected cases.” 

Details of the obstetric history of the 
tubercular women studied were lacking in 
most cases, but no deaths were recorded. 
Two patients were delivered by Caesarean 
section, and one, who developed severe 
pulmonary abscesses, recovered after a 
long illness. 


X-Rays for Lymph Tumors 


The first symptom is the enlargement 
of the lymph nodes, or glands, of the neck. 
This may follow a common cold or similar 
infection, but the swelling remains when 
the cold leaves. Progress is stealthy—and 
dangerous. Before this disease is correctly 
diagnosed as lymphoid tumors, it may 
have spread to the other lymph nodes in 
the armpits, around the roots of the lungs, 
around the intestines, and in the groin. If 
untreated, these tumors, which are a kind 
of cancer, invariably kill the patient. 

Up to now, the professional attitude 
toward treatment of lymphoid tumors has 
been hopeless. But last week three doctors 
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from the Lahey Clinic, Boston, reported a . 


more optimistic outlook for this malady. 
Speaking at the 33rd annual meeting of 
the Radiological Society of North America 
in Boston, Drs. Hugh F. Hare, William C. 
Mulray, and C. Franklin Sornberger de- 
clared that early diagnosis of the condi- 
tion, followed by persistent X-ray treat- 
ment would in most cases relieve the lym- 


phoid-tumor sufferer and enable him to 


lead a happy and healthy life for five or 
more years. 

The doctors cited 181 cases of this dis- 
ease treated during the years 1934-42. 
Fifty-two, or 29 per cent, were living and 
well at the end of five years, and of 21 
patients followed for a ten-year period, 
seventeen were alive and well. 


Wire Mesh for Rupture 


To repair ventral hernias (abdominal 
ruptures), which sometimes bulge when 
stitches in the muscle sheathing and the 
muscle itself weaken after surgery, doctors 
have transplanted sheathing from other 
parts of the body or from oxen. But these 
methods have never been entirely satisfac- 
tory. In stout people, whose muscle sheath- 
ing is weakened by fat infiltration, the rup- 


tures are likely to recur, even without an 
operation. 

Last week a Johns Hopkins surgeon, 
Dr. Amos R. Koontz, reported a new tech- 
nique for repairing these ventral hernias 
which seems to be both harmless and per- 
manent. A screen made of tantalum wire 
is fastened over the rupture with tantalum. 
wire stitches. The metal screen is attached 
to human tissue beneath the skin, and thus 
prevents bulging of the internal structure 
through a break in the muscle covering 
and the muscle itself. 

Tantalum was used during the war in the 
form of wire, and in plates and disks, to 
repair skull injuries. Dr. Koontz said he 
had used the mesh in five cases of ventral 
hernias with excellent results. The screen 
is so pliable that the patient can bend 
easily. Thus far there has been no sign of 
infection from the metal device embedded 
in the flesh. 


Jag From Inhalers 


For the clogged nasal passages of a head 
cold, there is no quicker temporary relief 
than a whiff from a Benzedrine inhaler. 
These convenient little packets, which 
contain Benzedrine (amphetamine §sul- 
fate) , are on sale at every corner drugstore 
without a doctor’s prescription. 

Last week it was revealed in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association that 
the stimulating contents of these seeming- 
ly harmless devices are being put to a 
dangerous, secret use. Benzedrine addicts, 
unable to get a supply of the original drug, 
have broken open the inhalers and chewed 
and swallowed the drug-impregnated pa- 
per slips inside. Some have soaked the 
papers in coffee to get a Benzedrine kick. 
All the strips in one inhaler probably hold 
the equivalent of 25 pills. 

Barrack Binges: The authors of the 
AMA article, Drs. Russell R. Monroe of 
Orangeburg, N. Y., and Hyman J. Drell of 
Chicago, discovered this narcotic’s trick 
while serving as psychiatrists in the Army 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. In checking the soldier-in- 
mates, they found that 25 per cent had 
used the inhalers in this way, although 
Benzedrine intoxication was a prison of- 
fense, carrying a severe penalty. Further- 
more, 14 per cent of this group admitted 
getting the drug by this ruse in civilian 
life, and 29 per cent had done so at some 
time before barracks confinement. 

The men had used Benzedrine, they 
said, because (1) it made time go faster; 
(2) it made them feel happy; and (3) it 
made them talkative. Large doses pro- 
duced agitation, restlessness, insomnia, 
hallucinations, and delusions of persecu- 
tion. Deprived of the drug, the users com- 
plained of fatigue, depression, shaking 
hands, and stomach upsets. Injections of 
ascorbic acid, or Vitamin C, according to 
these doctors, may be the successful ther- 
apy for acute Benzedrine poisoning. 
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hither ? 


: THE INNKEEPERS looked, and shook their heads. 


nations have engulfed and lost themselves in the 


mad race— whither? 


sani This season of the year recalls she way as it was 
CONT . > 20 ‘lied ‘ 
No room —the house is filled — pass on: 


shown by Him who spoke guidance for all peoples 
Discs 2 — 2 . : m : 
Pass on? WHITHER! in all years. May it be the prayer of men on this 





The world almost 2000 years later pleads the anniversary of the birth of the Prince of Peace that 
same question... whither? In the centuries since our world may move in the light and understanding 
the first Christmas Eve, mankind many times has of His words .. . “on earth, peace, good will 
plagued itself with violence and sorrow, and whole toward men.” 


§ Notholk and. Western. Railway 














Diaper Cleanup 


No other network has as many come- 
dians as NBC. Consequently, no other net- 
work has so much trouble keeping its air 
clean and proper. Big or little, good or bad, 
most comedians, and particularly their 
writers, have trouble making their idea of 
what is humorous coincide with what net- 
work script editors regard in good taste. 
The situation, always at a low boil, bubbled 
over into print last April when Fred Allen 
in a fit of pique refused fo delete a joke 
about NBC vice presidents. He was cut 
off the air (Newsweek, April 28) , but lat- 
er had the pleasure of what amounted to 
a public apology from NBC. 

Last week the long-range results of the 


¢ 





va- 


100 Years -Ago: Just for 
riety, County Fair (CBS, Satur- 
day, 1:30-2 p.m., EST) did its 
Dec. 6 show as if it were 1847. 


The whole show, including pro- 
duction assistant Pat McCann, 
dressed up for the broadcast. 
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Allen fracas were put into operation by 
NBC. As explained by Ken Dyke, NBC 
vice president in charge of programs, the 
network had “brought up to date”’ its poli- 
cies on program censorship. 

Reception of the news was hardly what 
Dyke had expected. Among other minor 
items, he mentioned the fact that NBC 
was lifting a twelve-year ban on the use of 
the word “diaper.” Up to that moment 
few reporters and even fewer listeners were 
aware that such a ban had existed. But 
the papers seized upon the morsel—even 
The New York Times was prompted to 
stick a dignifted tongue in a dignified cheek 
and play the diaper angle all out of pro- 
portion. 

Behind the diaper, however, was a new 
broad policy that may keep NBC’s stable 
of comedians happier than they’ve been in 
recent years. Dyke and Harry Kopf, NBC’s 
administrative vice president, personally 
sold it to the network’s comedy and variety 
stars and their sponsors. Almost anything 
now can be said so long as it is not “pat- 
ently objectionable material.” What that 
is, nobody quite knows. However, Dyke 
said: “If we cut material it will be the 
sort of thing no magazine or newspaper 
.. . will be willing to print.” 

But NBC’s new attitude was not entire- 
ly without thorns. If forced to cut, the 
network will take a full 30 seconds of air 
time and a stand-by announcer will say: 
“(NBC] regrets the necessity of interrupt- 
ing this program in order to delete ma- 
terial which in its opinion would.be ob- 


jectionable to listeners in many homes.” 


A Man Who... 


Fulton Lewis Jr. is a Mutual network 
radio commentator who is not backward 
in telling how the country should be run. 
Last week, publicity broadsides reaching 
the desks of editors indicated that some- 
one felt the commentator should have his 
chance via the Republican_ Presidential 
nomination for 1948. Bearing the imprint 
of “National Headquarters, 2219 Echo 
Park Avenue, Los Angeles 26, Calif.,” and 
touting a political book by one Ted Sal- 
mon, the literature carried a notice: “This 
campaign is ‘spontaneous —the first that 
Fulton Lewis Jr. will know about this 
movement will be when he reads this cir- 
cular.” 


Miss Hush—At Last 


The secret was out and a lot of radio 
listeners joined Ralph Edwards in a col- 
lective “whew!” of relief. Miss Hush was 
Martha Graham, 50-odd-year-old modern 
dancer and choreographer. 

Actually, last Saturday’s Truth or Con- 
sequences show (NBC, Saturday, 8:30- 
9 p.m., EST) belonged in the department 
of anticlimax. Over the seven weeks of 
guessing, Edward’s little gimmick to en- 
rich the March of Dimes and build his 
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listener rating had got out of hand. The 
cash value of the prizes was too. big 
(about $24,000). The nation was begin- 
ning to react in terms of a national lottery, 
complete even to $1 tips from Broadway 
bookies (the wrong tip: Evangeline Booth, 
Newsweek, Dec. 1). 

So, on Nov. 29, Edwards tried his best to 
tip Miss Hush’s hand. His broad hints, as 
read by her, could only point to Miss 
Graham. For those who couldn’t take the 
hints, various newspaper columnists 
printed guesses. 

However, Edwards and the others offi- 
cially in the know doggedly kept quiet un- 
til Mrs. Ruth Annette Subbie of Fort 
Worth, Texas, gasped out the right answer 
on the phone. For her it meant a new con- 
vertible car, an airplane, a trip to Hawaii, 
jewels, furs, and a house trailer among the 
pile of giveaways. And the March of 
Dimes was richer by some $350,000 in 
contestant contributions. 


Current Listening 

Tue Greatest Story Ever Top. 
ABC, Sunday, 6:30-7 pm., EST. 
Sponsored by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Each year as near Dec. 
25 as possible, countless radio pro- 
grams deviate from schedule to tell 
the Christmas story. Generally they 
reset the most familiar scene: the 
Bethlehem manger. This year, how- 
ever, the biblical account is being 
told in not one but five episodes on 
The Greatest Story Ever Told 
(Newsweek, Feb. 3), the finest 
blending of art, religion, and com- 
mercial radio to be heard. For most 
of the year, The Greatest Story tells 
the parables of the New Testament 
in fictionalized drama. For Christ- 
mas, however, the producers have 
delved into biblical history to re- 
create, as accurately as researchers, 
sensitive script writers, and church 
consultants can make it, the com- 
plete story of Christ’s birth.. 


On Nov. 30 the series began with 
King Herod’s murder of his son in 
anger at the latter’s joining the 

' Jewish insurrection. This Sunday it 
recounted the story of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth and the birth of John the 
Baptist. As it has become customary 
with The Greatest Story, the two 
programs were aired—in modern 
idiom—with a grace, dignity, and 
polish that radio often seeks but 
rarely achieves. In the three remain- 
ing Christmas-season Sundays, the 
program will tell of Mary’s and 
Joseph’s journey to Bethlehem, the 
virgin birth of Christ, and the Wise 
Men’s visit to the manger and their 
subsequent return to the East in fear 
of Herod. 
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What kind of outfit 
do you want to work for? 








I. If you were to set out to choose a 
company to work for, one of the first things 
you’d want to be sure of is that it is solid 
enough to promise a steady job at good pay, 
plus a chance for advancement. 











2. Then you'd probably think about the 
firm’s chances to expand and grow. Because 
you know, of course, that increased wages 
can come only through increased produc- 
tion. And you naturally want a job in which 
you can grow along with the company. 


3. Next, you'd want to make sure thatthe 
company makes a product which people 
really want to buy—and that you want to 
help make. 








4. And of course you'd check onthe qual- 
ity and prices of the company’s products. 
Common sense tells you that when a firm’s 
prices are too high—or quality too low— 
competition soon forces that firm out of 
business. And you don’t want. to hook up 
with any outfit that’s on the way out! 
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5. On top of all else, you’d make certain 
about good management when you pick an 
ideal firm to work for. You know that good 
management has saved many a business in 
“bad times” —and even in “‘good times” it’s 
something no business can do-without! 


Nisriona Asssocunon OF  ——_—— 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of ‘Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 



















6. Finally, what’s the “profit picture” ? 
You know that a firm must make a profit 
to stay in business. Besides, the profits 
earned by industry pay for the research and 
development that bring more products, more 
and better jobs, lower prices—and a bigger 
opportunity for you. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 














Script Plus Dali 


To Angelenos, the bustling, 40-year-old 
Robert L. Smith, general manager of the 
tabloid Los Angeles Daily News, is known 
as something of a promotional genius in a 
city where promotion counts. Early this 
year, Smith talked two of his oil-moneyed 
friends, Ralph K. Davies and Samuel B. 
Mosher, into bankrolling a salvage opera- 
tion on the little Los Angeles magazine 
Script. Like many another imitation of 
The New Yorker, Script had been a sincere 
flattery but no great success. Founded by 
the late Rob Wagner, it had rocked along 
since 1929 with a loyal core of readers in 
the Beverly Hills area, had fallen off 
sharply after Wagner’s death in 1942, and 
by last spring counted only 916 sub- 
scribers. 

Davies, Mosher, and Smith shelled out 

25,000 to Wagner’s widow for Script’s 
name and small Hollywood plant. Davies, 
independent oil man who once headed 
Standard Oil of California, put up most of 
the cash; Mosher, president of Signal Oil 
Co. and already co-owner with Smith of the 
big Mission Nurseries and Florists, Inc., 
put up most of the remainder. Along with 
money, Smith invested his business talents. 

Script immediately got a face lift and 
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Felton and Smith of Script 


converted from a biweekly to a monthly. 
Last week, it seemed well on its way up- 
ward. True, it still operated in the red by 
about $20,000 an-issue and had cost its 
backers to date something like $150,000. 
But neither Smith nor his young editor, 
James Felton, had reason to be dismayed. 
Circulation had climbed in nine months 
to 40,000 for November and the Decem- 
ber press run went up to 50,000, a figure 
Script expects to guarantee next March 
with corresponding rise in ad rates from 
the current $250 a page and $400 for back 
cover. The page content has more than 
doubled from a_ slim 32 to 72. 

Editorially, Script still follows The New 


Yorker pattern, but Felton, 33-year-old 
graduate of The Los Angeles Daily News 
and Time magazine, is striving hard to 
steer in new directions. Script’s “What’s 
New Under the Sun,” like The New York- 
er’s “Goings On About Town,” lists shows, 
movies, sports, and other diversions (both 
for Los Angeles and San Francisco). 
Script’s oddly titled “Not in the Script” is 


~ another “Talk of the Town,” even to The 


New Yorker’s chatty style. Script’s fiction, 
steadily getting better, usually lacks the 
bite of many New Yorker stories. 

One of Script’s notable departures from 
The New Yorker formula is the use of 
pictures with features on West Coast cities, 
industries, history, and the like. Script 
pays little to contributors ($35 for car- 
toons, $50 for stories and articles), but 
that has not stopped Felton from charm- 
ing stuff from such writers as John Hersey, 
Richard Armour, and Norman Corwin; 
such cartoonists as Virgil Partch (VIP), 
William de la Torre and others, and such 
artists as Salvador Dali. 

Cut-Rate Dali: Indeed, Dali, is one of 
Script’s current hits, with two series of 
originals—twelve impressions of American 
cities (see pictures) and three impressions 
of the atomic age—which just started to 
run in the magazine. Getting Dali at bar- 
gain rates was perhaps Script’s biggest coup 





Script Magazine 


How Salvador Dali, Script’s star performer, sees Los Angeles (turn this one upside down) and San Francisco 
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to date. In fact, in April Script will pub- 
lish the only original Dali with two signa- 
tures on it. 

The story is this: Felton didn’t like 
the oranges the master surrealist had 
put into an impression of Los Angeles. 
“Silly and sloppy,” he said, and sent the 
picture back for retouching. Dali protested 
but didn’t explode. He repainted the 
oranges and absent-mindedly signed his 
name to the altered part of the picture. 
Script thus got a collector’s item. 
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tage has also packed careers as an engineer, 
stage director, impresario for concert stars 
(all the way from Schumann-Heink to 
John Charles Thomas), tour manager for 
opera and ballet, enginee’ing instructor in 
the first world war and air officer in the 
second, and founder and boss for six years 
(1924-30) of the Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Association. 

Back at his Fifth Avenue offices in 
New York, Cowles was asked what typo- 
graphical changes might be upcoming in 











New Look 


The picture magazine Look, owned by 
the Cowles family of Des Moines, has 
broad appeal, as evidenced by its 2,800,000 
and still climbing circulation. But for some 
time its quiet but firm-moving editor and 
publisher, Gardner (Mike) Cowles, has 
been convinced that its appearance wasn’t 
just right. Last week he moved toward a 
new and streamlined format. Out, and 
abruptly, went William E. Fink, art direc- 
tor for four years. In Fink’s place was in- 
stalled Merle Armitage, Hollywood de- 
signer who brought an impresario’s touch 
to the graphic arts. 

Cowles buttoned up the deal with a spe- 
cial trip to the West Coast, on which he 
was accompanied by his wife, Fleur Fen- 
ton Cowles of advertising fame (Dorland 
International-Pettingell & Fenton, Inc., 
now Dorland, Inc.), who takes an active 
hand as the boss of Look’s features ap- 
pealing to women: fashions, cookery, and 
the like. 

Mike Cowles knew Armitage as the de- 
signer of a book for his artist brother Rus- 
sell Cowles, also as author, publisher, or 
designer of some 50 other books on such 
far-varying topics as Picasso, the ballet, 
the United States Navy, food (“Fit for a 
King”), and his latest, railroading (“Op- 
erations Santa Fe”). 

Into his 54 years the Iowa-born Armi- 
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Look 


Mike Cowles (left), Merle Armitage, and Mrs. Cowles fashion the new Look 


Look. “We'll feed ’em in gradually,” he 
said. Mrs. Cowles, who was present at the 
signing up of Armitage, felt that the 


_ change should bring Look “a little more 


guts,” certainly the new look it has wanted. 


Saved by Subscribers 


Last Oct. 6, The Progressive, famous 
weekly paper of the La Follette family in 
Wisconsin, wrote its own obit. Editor Mor- 
ris H. Rubin said that unless subscribers 
matched $100,000 already pledged, The 
Progressive had to die and this was the 
final issue (Newsweek, Oct. 13). 

But money started to pour in. Two sub- 
scribers sent $1,000 each, a half-dozen 
$500 each. An octogenarian in Oregon went 
into the fields, picked berries, and ‘sent the 
$5 thus earned. Checks came from Demo- 
cratic and Republican congressmen alike 
and from nearly 500 clergymen represent- 
ing virtually every-creed. To date, some 
4,000 out of 25,000 subscribers have dug 
up $40,000 in contributions from every 
state in the union, from GI’s in occu- 
pied Germany and Japan, from the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, France, Switzerland, India, 
and other foreign lands. 

Last week, calling the response “little 
short of a miracle,” Rubin said The Pro- 
gressive would be revived immediately as 
a monthly magazine. He hopes to make 
it fortnightly by April 1943. 
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CONVENTION: 


BUSINESS 





The NAM Way for the American Way 


If an atomic bomb had struck the Wal- 
dorf Astoria hotel in New York last week, 
American industry would have been decapi- 
tated. Meeting in the lofty, balconied ball- 
room, spilling over into sideline conferences, 
and gathering in the nooks and crannies of 
Peacock Alley for a hasty refresher were 
the 3,000 executives who run the world’s 
greatest industrial enterprises. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
holding its annual convention. 

Like every convening group, business 
or labor, the NAM knew what was wrong 
with the country and had its own program 
for curing the nation’s ills. Yet the bom- 
bast which usually accompanies such pro- 
posals was strangely lacking. The NAM 
was obviously shunning the reactionary 
label which for years had stuck to its coat- 
tails. Its proposals reflected a growing tone 
of moderation, of serious businessmen not 
throwing stones but deliberately weighing 
the nation’s problems. 

To halt inflation, the manufacturers 
hopefully passed a resolution proposing a 
twelve-point cure-all: 
> Cut government spending by maximum 
government efficiency; postpone all expen- 
ditures not immediately necessary. 
> Cut taxes to provide funds for expansion 
of industry. 
> Systematically pay off the government 
debt, at least $2,500,000,000 a year. 
> Sell government bonds bearing interest 
rates attractive to private investors. Re- 
tire bank-held obligations. 
> Discourage inflationary bank credit by 
allowing interest rates to rise to their 
natural level, free of government control. 
> Redouble management efforts to increase 
production, cut unit costs, and reduce 
prices to the public. 
> Stop forcing corporations to distribute 
70 per cent of earnings. Encourage plowing 
back profits to increase output. 

» Encourage labor leaders to forgo new 
wage demands except when justified by 
increased productivity or gross inequity. 
Set aside feather-bedding rules :and all 
restrictions on individual production ex- 
cept those essential to employe health and 
safety. 

> Give emergency foreign relief in goods, 
not dollars. Have an American relief agency 
make purchases here or abroad, wherever 
most economical. 

> Finance world reconstruction as far as 
possible out of World Bank and private 
loans, not out of taxes on the American 
public. 


As a condition for granting aid, en- 


courage incentives to increase production 
abroad, establishment of sound currencies, 
and .elimination of price and other eco- 
nomic controls. 

On the necessity for cutting government 
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From Earl Bunting, the NAM torch... 


spending, the NAM was as adamant as 
ever. “A person working 40 hours a week,” 
said General Motors president C. E. Wil- 
son, “is working, on the average, more 
than ten hours to support government and 
less than 30 hours to support himself and 
his family.” 

Being Moderate: Taxes must be cut, 
said Don G. Mitchell, president of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., in order to 
provide savings and new capital to keep 
industry running. “If [the boom] does 
crack up, it will be because of the shortage 
of venture capital which is rapidly becom- 
ing the most serious economic problem of 
the nation.” 

Yet even here there was a note of mod- 





Acme Photos 
... passes to Morris Sayre 


eration. The NAM suggested an annual 
Federal budget of $31,000,000,000, a sum 
inconceivable in prewar years. And indus- 
trialists listened tolerantly while Sen. John 
Sparkman of Alabama listed some of the 
tangible benefits of past government 
spending. “A liberal spending program,” 
concluded Sparkman, “is desirable in gov- 
ernment as in business to the extent that 
it brings results.” 

Being Human: On labor problems, the 
NAM looked itself in the eye with almost 
soul-searching self-appraisal. From Charles 
J. Stilwell, president of Warner & Swasey: 
“We haven’t had time to be human in our 
relations with our employe partners . . 
We are going to have to make up for a 
point in which we have failed—failed to 
give our men the sense of importance 
which is the greatest driving force in the 
world. Because of our failure, they have 
looked for it and found it elsewhere—on 
union committees, in antibusiness lecture 
halls, yes, on picket lines.” 

From Clarence Francis, Chairman of 
General Foods Corp.: “You can buy a 
man’s time . . . physical presence . . . a 
measured number of skilled muscular mo- 
tions, but you cannot buy enthusiasm .. . 
initiative . . . loyalty . . . the devotion of 
hearts, minds, and souls. You have to earn 
those things.” 

To carry the NAM torch through 1948, 
the members elected a new president, Mor- 
ris Sayre, president and 40-year career 
man with the Corn Products Refining Co. 
On Jan. 1, he will replace the retiring Earl 
Bunting, president of the O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Corp. 

Being Up-to-Date: Business finished, 
the industrialists packed to depart. But 
they took with them a new worry, a 
parting shot from Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancellor of the University of Chicago 
and atomic-energy expert. Announcing 
atomic energy to the world through a 
devastating explosion, said Hutchins, was 
like announcing the discovery of electricity 
by executing someone in an electric chair. 
As a result, the atom’s industrial pos- 
sibilities had not yet been fully appreci- 
ated. 

“There are very few scientific and tech- 
nical obstacles to the development of 
atomic power,’ he warned. “They are 
important, but they are not numerous and 
they are not serious . . . I’d say if you 
plan to be in business 25 years from now, 
it would be wise to investigate the atom’s 
possibilities today.” 


RETAILING: 


Miracle at Macy’s 


Macy’s department store in New York 
took a second look at last summer’s movie, 
“Miracle on 34th Street,” and decided the 
idea of sending unsatisfied customers to the 
nearest competitor wasn’t crazy after all. 
The store installed its top toy expert, 
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Evervbody wants to save... 





York Frozen Food Cabinets are the last 
word in refrigerating efficiency, design and 
construction, since they come to you from 
the world’s largest manufacturers of com- 
mercial food-freezing and, cold storage 
equipment. 

The York Distributor near you can 
make immediate delivery of these Cabi- 
nets . . . in time for Christmas. Get in 
touch with him through your Classified 
Telephone Directory or write York Cor- 
poration, York, Pennsylvania. 





IF YOU'RE A HOUSEWIFE the York Frozen Food Cabinet will make 
your food budget go farther, provide better food. Grow your vege-. 
tables or buy when they are lowest in price. Take advantage of market 
dips on meats, butter, eggs, seafood, fruits. Keep leftovers without 
fear of spoiling. 


IF YOU OPERATE A RESTAURANT, CLUB, BAR OR LUNCHROOM, 
the York Frozen Food Cabinet allows you to buy perishables when 
the price is right. Serve them when you wish. Freeze your own fresh 
fruits, store commercially frozen foods and pies. You can keep frozen 
foods as long as you like! 





IF YOU MANAGE A HOSPITAL OR INSTITUTION, the York Frozen 
Food Cabinet, or several of them, protects you against costly hand- 
to-mouth buying of perishables, will save at least 25 percent of the 
food you are now forced to throw away. 





IF YOU ARE A FOOD MERCHANT, a grocer, delicatessen or meat 
market operator, the York Frozen Food Cabinet is ideal for your 
stocks of commercially frozen foods, enables you to buy perishable 
food specialties to advantage and hold them indefinitely. 
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oo, SEAL OF QUALITY 
Since 1877, the Wile Seal of Quality has 
been an unfailing guide to fine wines 
and spirits. Always look for the Wile 
Seal...as assurance of superior quality. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 
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New Carnival Gadgets: At the convention of the National Association 
of Amusement Parks, Pools, and Beaches in Chicago last week, 
park operators saw this ghoulish backdrop for a firing range .. . 


armed with catalogues, in a booth beneath 
a sign: “Can’t find that toy at Macy’s? 
Ask Kristine Kringle where to find it in 
New York.” Its competitor, Gimbels, had 
no similar plan. 


FOOD: 
Saving by Request 


Americans reaching for an extra slice of 
bread last week may have wondered what 
had become of the save-food program. It 
had flashed sensationally in the news, then 
seemed to disappear. Had it died with the 
departure Nov. 20 of Charles Luckman 
and his Citizens Food Committee? 

No, said the Administration. Last Thurs- 
day, it introduced its latest device, the 
Cabinet Food Committee, run by three 
departmental deputies and headed by 
James A. Stillwell, State Department 
economist. 

Stillwell announced its plans: 
> Distillers, scheduled to resume produc- 
tion Dec. 26 after a 60-day holiday, will 
be asked to curb output sharply. 
> Brewers, who had agreed to use no wheat 
and cut corn consumption by 25 per cent, 
will be asked to extend their conservation 
program beyond the original expiration 
date of Feb. 1. 
> Bakers will be asked to reduce consign- 
ment selling of bread, which encourages 
overbuying by allowing grocers to return 
unsold loaves; restaurants will be asked to 
observe their pledge not to serve bread 
unless requested by customers. 
> Farmers will be asked to save more grain 
in livestock feeding. 
> Communities will be asked through local 
citizens’ committees to cooperate in food- 
saving measures. 

If the plans really satisfied anyone, it 


was not apparent. Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson, for one, warned that unless con- 
trols were clamped on some commodities, 
demand would send prices “through the 
roof.” Commerce Secretary Harriman de- 
scribed the new setup as a breather “until 
Congress provides the government with 
authority to deal with the situation.” He 
had “faith,” said Harriman, that the 
American people would be self-sacrificing, 
pending a decision on statutory controls 

But if Harriman’s faith was to be justi- 
fied, the hot-and-cold approach would 
have to be improved upon. Only the day 
before, Washington had reported ‘that 
Americans were eating more meat than 
two months ago when “meatless” Tues- 
days began. 


CORPORATIONS: 


Revolt of the Lambs 


The corporate stockholder is notoriously 
apathetic. He may grumble over the lack 
of dividends, but his complaints seldom go 
beyond the family breakfast table. 

But on rare occasions the lamb becomes 
a lion, threatening to throw entrenched 
corporate managements out in the street. 
Last week, in two corporations at least, 
the lambs were roaring ominously. 


1-War atIT & T 


Claiming to speak for the neglected 
stockholders, 42-year-old Clendenin J. 
Ryan. moneyed grandson of the late finan- 
cier Thomas Fortune Ryan, declared war 
for control of International Telephone & 
Telegraph. His target was 65-year-old Col. 
Sosthenes Behn who founded America’s 
largest overseas communications corpora- 
tion, I T & T (more than $400,000,000 
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. and were fascinated by a me- 
chanical shill designed to save wear 
and tear on the live performers. 


assets) in 1920 and has been board chair- 
man ever since. 

As one of I T & T’s principal stockhold- 
ers (owning more than 100,000 shares) 
Ryan charged: 
> The corporation had failed> to pay its 
70,000 stockholders a single dividend in 
the last fifteen years. Meanwhile, in the 
last ten years, Behn and his directors had 
dealt themselves $3,700,000 in salaries and 
fees, an amount equal to more than 50 
cents per I T & T share. 
> Though running his present operation at 
a loss, Behn was moving to buy Farnsworth 
Television & Radio and Raytheon Manu- 
facturing—using stockholders’ money. 
> “Behn is a dictator with all the cabinet 
in his pocket. Of the corporation’s 23 di- 
rectors, seventeen are his employes and 
consequently rubber stamps.” 
>“The directors do not represent the 
stockholders. They own less than 28,000 
of approximately 6,000,000 shares and are 
having a free ride without regard or inter- 
est for the real owners.” 

Counterattack: The next day, in his 
first such move in twenty years, Behn in- 
vited newsmen to lunch in his paneled 
dining room atop the I T & T building in 
the New York financial district. Food and 
brandy out of the way, he made his re- 
plies. Nonpayment of dividends he blamed 
largely on the Spanish Civil War and the 
second world war which hampered I T & 
T’s operations abroad and blocked the 
transfer of foreign revenues to the United 
States. The real question, cried Behn, 
should not be why I T & T failed to show 
a profit but “why didn’t we go under ?” 

Denying that he controlled the direc- 
tors, the colonel welcomed stockholders* 
to the board “if such members could con- 





*57,000, not 70,000 as Ryan charged. 
December 15, 1947 


Clever executive 
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best customers at Christmas 


@ Yessir... Flowers by Wire give a wonderful 
. impression of thoughtfulness and warmth 
to any man and his wife at Christmas time. 


Check your business Christmas list. See how many people 
there are to whom you could say Merry Christmas with a gorgeous 
poinsettia plant or a lovely bouquet of fresh flowers, 


Place your orders early and save time, money and bother 
during the shopping rush. Any F.T.D. florist ‘i 
in the U.S. or Canada will speed 
lar) your flowers by wire anywhere. The 
Winged Mercury Seal on his window 
means satisfaction is guaranteed. 






Christmas Flowers by Wire 
will say a lot of things better 
in a Business Way. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY INTERNATIONAL, 149 michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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tribute the technical knowledge” required 
for running an international communica- 
tions network. He countered charges of 
milking the company by pointing out that 
his own salary was $59,600 annually, not 
large by usual corporate standards, while 
three other top executives received $40,000 
apiece. 

Then Behn took the offensive: I T & T, 
he said, was reversing its policy and would 
henceforth concentrate on American op- 
erations to insure an uninterrupted flow 
of revenue. 

As the fur flew, Ryan, the onetime play- 
boy who acquired a taste for reform as a 
member of the La Guardia administration 
in New York City, freely admitted his 
lack of corporate experience. To him, this 
was more of a crusade than a chilly busi- 
ness maneuver. But he had chosen his 
aides shrewdly. His legal counsel ex-Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler is a seasoned prober 
with a talent for dissecting corporate 
finance. His public-relations man is Ben- 
jamin Sonnenberg, a sophisticated opera- 
tor in the art of wooing the press. 

Between now and next May, when the 
IT & T showdown will come at the stock- 


Pattern for Housing: In the shadow of midtown 
skyscrapers Metropolitan Life’s twin housing proj- 
ects, Stuyvesant Town to the left and Peter Cooper 


holders’ meeting, Wall Street promised to 
be considerably livelier. Ryan, who al- 
ready could display sheafs of letters from 
disgruntled stockholders, claimed he had 
only begun to fight. 


2—Feud at Standard Gas 


The Standard Gas & Electric Co. was 
torn last week by’ bickering among the 
management, dissension among the stock- 
holders, and a running dogfight with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

In 1941 the SEC had ordered the sprawl- 
ing utility holding company to get rid of 
most of its properties. But the company, 
split by conflicting interests of its various 
security holders, made slow progress. A 
plan of reorganization finally approved by 
the SEC three years ago was subsequently 
thrown out by a Federal court. Changes 
in the market value of the company’s se- 
curities had made it unfair to Standard 
Gas stockholders. 

Intracompany differences on a new plan 
of reorganization crystallized two months 
ago. On Oct. 3 four directors representing 
the common stock and the $4 preferred 


filed a reorganization proposal with the 
SEC. A protective committee for the $6 
and $7 prior preference promptly dissented 
and filed another Oct. 23. 

Meanwhile there was open friction among 
the officers and directors. Under pressure 
from directors representing the common 
and $4 preferred stocks, Leo T. Crowley, 
president and chairman, resigned effective 
Nov. 29, taking with him a $100,000 settle- 
ment of his contract and a $12,000 a year 
annuity. Christian A. Johnson, only 41 but 
a veteran utility executive, was slated to 
replace him at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting Dec. 3. 

Reenter the SEC: But the SEC, dis- 
gruntled at the slow progress in complying 
with its orders, intervened. Making an is- 
sue of the obvious internal strife, the com- 
mission forced postponement of the annual 
meeting and launched an investigation of 
the company’s affairs. 

Last week, after hearings at which the 
white-haired Crowley charged he had been 
shadowed by four or five detectives and 
his telephone wire had been tapped, the 
SEC retired to consider its next move. 
Some believed the commission might ask a 
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Ed Clarity 


Village to the right, take their place on the lower 
East Side of New York City. The first of 11,000-odd 


prospective tenants began moving in last June. 
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IN goes another 





G-E self-contained air conditioner 


... for years of practical comfort cooling 


Put your business into this picture. Customers 
and employees get a lift from the cool, clean, 
comfortable air this General Electric unit pro- 
vides. That's why you can look ahead to 
bigger summer business with Better Air Con- 
ditioning. The practical advantages of this Gen- 
eral Electric unit mean new customers and 


money saved for your business, 


You cn eliminte tts and “dead spt by 
merely adjusting the louvers and vanes, Duct 


work can be readily attached to serve adjoining 


spaces. And by adding a steam coil you can re- 
ceive the additional benefits of clean, warm air 
all winter. 


General Electric design and construction . . . 
plus the use of only the finest materials... make 
maintenance costs remarkably low. 


Ask your General Electric dealer to show 


you how “G-E Better Air Conditioning pays 
for itself in better business.” General Eleti 


Company, Air Conditioning Department, Sec 
tion 76812, Bloomfield, N, J. 
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Don’t need ’em. Our great attraction is 
100% service for prosperous home- 
makers. That screens out the amusement 
hounds — screens in over 3,000,000 
families whose big interest is home and 
family. Those 3,000,000, spending bil- 
lions a year,- are the heart of your 
market. Is your story there when 
they’re looking for ideas and help — in 
Better Homes & Gardens? 
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HENNESSY 


CLEAN TASTE 


O65 in the Stars 


The three stars of Hennessy are your 


world’s preferred cognac. 


reliable guide to the finest in cognac 
brandy. Its quality, bouquet and 
clean taste ... make Hennessy the 


@ 
Brandy 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CQ, Est. 1765 
Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. 
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Federal court to appoint a trustee to man- 
age the company and speed liquidation. 

To Standard Power & Light, owner of 
53 per cent of Standard Gas common, this 
possibility was distasteful. As a more 
suitable solution, the parent company pro- 
posed the addition of two prominent citi- 
zens to the board of directors—ex-Secre- 
tary of War Robert Patterson and former 
RFC director George Allen. 


UNIONS: 


Economy Wave 


Up against the stern requirement of 
making ends meet, two CIO unions last 
week were contemplating precisely the 
measures for which they normally con- 
demn businessmen. - 

Announcing that the National Maritime 
Union was “destitute” and might be un- 
able to meet its December payroll, the 
NMU treasurer M. Hedley Stone recom- 
mended that his union slash salaries 10 
per cent and reduce staffs in all ports. The 
union indicated that the cuts would take 
place this week. 

In Detroit, the United Auto Workers 
decimated its staff of international rep- 
resentatives and unnerved its office force 
with plans for firings, demotions, and pos- 
sible pay cuts. It reasons: (1) the need to 
cut the UAW’s rampaging budget, and (2) 
president Walter Reuther’s political purge 
of the Communist officeholders who bet on 
the wrong horse at the recent UAW con- 
vention. 

Neither union thought its retrenchment 
plans called for any apology or explana- 
tion. As union leaders went about their 
grim’ duty, they sounded almost like any 
harried businessman. 


Shirtsleeves to Shirtsleeves 


Eleven years after he left to begin a 
career as a labor leader, Richard T. Leon- 
ard returned ‘to the De Soto plant last 
week and asked for a job. He was rehired 
as a welder at $1.42 an hour. The next day 
he was back in overalls, carrying a lunch 
pail. Leonard’s last job, from which he was 
ousted by the Reuther sweep of the United 
Auto Workers leadership: chief of the 
UAW Ford department at a salary of 
$7,000 annually. . 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Prices: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said wholesale prices rose for the fourth 
straight week to 159.2 per cent of the 1926 
average, a postwar peak. This is less than 
5 per cent below the all-time peak in May 
1920. 

Carpets: A Chicago Merchandise Mart 
survey indicated that the trade would 
continue to allocate carpets for the third 
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postwar year, despite a 36-per cent in- 
crease in output since last year. Manu- 
facturers also expect a 4 per cent price in- 
crease next month. 

Rates: To offset recent and anticipated 
pay increases, the railroads again asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
rate boost—this time for another 3 per 
cent on top of their recent request for a 
27 per cent rise in freight rates. Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, in an open letter to Presi- 
dent Truman blamed him directly as sena- 
tor and Chief Executive for the “alarming 
deterioration” of the nation’s railroads and 
demanded “absolutely essential rate relief 


. to catch up in their physical condi-_ 


tion.” 

Steel: The Studebaker Corp., to boost 
its output from 20,000 to 25,000 units 
monthly in ‘spite of the steel shortage, 
bought the Empire Steel Corp. of Mans- 
field, Ohio, for $7,430,000. If Empire 
stockholders approve, they will get nearly 
$63 a share for their stock, worth $14.50 
a share a year ago. 

Watered Coffee: With coffee prices 
doubling in the last eighteen months, cof- 
fee drinkers in a leading metropolitan area 
were getting a new taste of inflation. The 
National Coffee Association reported that 
restaurants in a major city had begun 
hoarding the beans and stressing the water. 
Where 16 ounces of coffee, prepackaged by 
roasters, formerly went into the big urns 
along with 21% gallons of water, the roast- 
ers, at the request of restaurants, had 
shrunk their packets as much as 15 per 
cent. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Mice: A _ disposable cardboard 
mousetrap will be marketed by the Gard- 
ner-Richardson Co. of Middletown, Ohio. 
The mouse is lured into the “Mouse-O- 
Leum”—a simple cardboard box with a 
trick door—and poisoned. Mouse and trap 
are then thrown away. 

For Television: To triple the size of 
small television images, E. L. Cournand & 
Co. of New York is making a large lens 
that can be installed in front of the re- 
ceiver. The lens reportedly magnifies a 52- 
square-inch screen to more than 150 square 
inches. 

For Garages: To eliminate gas fumes 


which cause headaches, nausea, and eye- 


strain among garage workers, American 
Associates, Inc., of Providence, R. I., has 
developed a 50-pound ozone air purifier. 
The electrical device, it is claimed, will 
remove noxious fumes from a 6,000-square- 
foot working area. 

For Shoppers: A large wire shopping 
basket that can be hung between the han- 
dle and the edge of a baby carriage is an- 
nounced by Dennis Mitchell Industries of 


Philadelphia. 
December 15, 1947 










“es GIANT KILN, 426 feet long 
and nearly 13 feet in diameter, 
is used in cement making. Divid- 
ing it into seven sections solved 
part of the problem of shipping 
it by rail, but still there remained 
the question of clearances. 


Would its size permit passing 
freight cars on adjacent tracks 
and through bridge openings? 
Clearance engineers assured the 
manufacturer that it would— 
if shipped on the Erie! 


For clearances on the Erie are 
higher, wider than on any other 
railroad between Chicago and 














rbernors 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





New York. Important too, the 
Erie has men skilled in dealing 
with huge shipments in a wide 
variety of shapes and dimensions. 


But large or small, every ship- 
ment on the Erie receives 
careful attention that results in 
safe, dependable transportation. 
That’s why shippers everywhere 
say “Ship it Erie.” 
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Why Patapar 
is called the 


WONDER PAPER 


What is Patapar* Vegetable Parchment? It’s 
paper. But by a process of parchmentizing its 
fibres are flised together giving it great pow- 
ers of resistance. Patapar works wonders for 
business men in many fields who have prob- 
lems that can’t be solved with other papers. 








Patapar is famous for wet-strength. Put it 
in water. Soak it for days. Even boil it. Pata- 
par won’t go to pieces. 





Patapar resists the penetration of grease, fats, 
oils. It is wonderful as a wrapper for protect- 
ing products like butter, bacon, shortening. 





rich and appealing. It can be printed color- 
fully with brand names and designs. We do 
the printing in our own plants which are 
specially equipped for print- 
ing Patapar economically in’ 
one or several colors. 
BUSINESS MEN: Patapar 
comes in many weights and 
finishes. For more informa- 
tion write on your business 
letterhead for booklet N, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Can We Buy Off Communism? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE program of huge loans and 
uel from our own to foreign 
governments is supported by a variety 
of motives, but the dominant if not 
determining purpose today is “to stop 
Communism.” The recent statement of 
Senator Ives that “all of Europe is apt 
to go Communistic within a relatively 
short time without outside 
aid” is typical of a wide- 
spread Congressional atti- 
tude. 

I certainly do not wish to 
minimize the Communist 
danger, but rather to raise 
the question whether turn- 
ing a large amount of the 
American taxpayers’ money 
over to unsteady European 
governments __ representing 


various shades of socialism is really 


the most appropriate or effective means 
to combat that danger. Apparently the 
reasoning behind the belief that we can 
buy off Communism with foreign loans 
or gifts is that nations embrace Com- 
munism because they are poor or in 
economic distress. It seems to be as- 
sumed that if we throw in enough 
American funds or goods to raise their 
standard of living, these nations will 
be “strong enough” to reject Com- 
munism and perhaps even to adopt 
free enterprise. 


He faultiness of this reasoning 
T shout become clear at the moment 
we confront an actual situation. The 
Communist-led_ strikes in Italy and 
France can nullify our aid, but our aid 
cannot nullify the strikes. If the French 
and Italian Governments, for whatever 
reason, cannot prevent these disrup- 
tions to output, far more production 
will be destroyed within France and 
Italy than imports from us can make 
up. We accomplish nothing merely by 
paying for French and Italian strikes. 
To combat Russian aggression and 
world Communism requires far harder 
decisions than the comparatively easy 
and somewhat evasive one of merely 
giving away more American dollars. 
We have been confusing cause and 
effect. It is not true that the nations 
of Europe are in danger of Communism 
today primarily because they have run 
into a series of economic crises. They 
have run into these crises, rather, main- 
ly because they have adopted mone- 





tary inflation, dictated economies, and 
socialistic controls which have de- 
stroyed the price mechanism and its 
incentives. In brief, it is not true that 
Europe needs an economic recovery 
before it can return to ideological 


. soundness. It needs the ideological re- 


covery first, before it can hope for the 
economic recovery. And un- 
til the ideological recovery 
takes place, the internal 
policies of Europe will more 
than nullify, as the case of 
England has ‘proved, any 
help we can pour in. 

One very hopeful sign of 
reform is the action of Italy 
in permitting its currency 
unit to seek its approximate 
market level. This meant 
immediately cutting the official rate of 
the lira from 350 to the dollar to about 
589. The effect must be to stimulate 
Italy’s export trade, by making its 
prices more attractive in terms of other 
currencies. If this is accompanied by 
other moves toward free markets, and 
not offset by Communist disturbances, 
it could bring a dramatic recovery. 

On the other side, unfortunately, has 
been the strengthening of the Labor 
party’s hold on the British economy 
through the Gravesend by-election. 
This was probably brought about, 
ironically enough, by President Tru- 
man’s appeal for the reimposition of 
price and other controls here. A week 
before the election took place The New 
York Times reported from England 
that Mr. Truman’s appeal had become 
“a major factor” in the Gravesend 
campaign, and that the Labor party’s 
prospects had been “perceptibly im- 
proved” by it. “Do you stand with Att- 
lee and Truman on the controls issue,” 
asked the Labor candidate, “or with 
Churchill and the price racketeers?” 


HE argument that Europe has had 

to adopt “distress socialism” until 
its economic condition improves rests 
on the assumption that free enterprise 
is a luxury that only a rich or already 
recovered country can afford. The truth 
is that free markets, with their un- 
rivaled incentives, will bring a faster 
revival of balanced production than 
any other system. It is precisely be- 
cause Europe is in distress that it needs 
free enterprise now. 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


—exclusive manufacturer of Wiggins Vapor Seals, the conservation 
structures recognized by Petroleum and Chemical Industries uni- 
versally as foremost in eliminating evaporation losses and reducing 
fire hazards. 


Wherever volatile liquids are processed or stored, Wiggins Vapor 
Seals can be used economically—they pay for themselves quickly 
through the vapors they save. 


GENERAL AMERICAN serves all industry with its manufactur- 
ing divisions . . . with the world’s largest public storage terminals 
for bulk liquids . . . and with the GATX fleet of more than 55,000 
specialized tank and refrigerator cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
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Truman’s Church Town 


As a good Baptist, President Truman 
must have been pleased last week to note 
the religious strength evident in his home 
town of Independence, Mo. The Ministerial 
Alliance of nearby Lexington announced 
a survey among 18,300 of the estimated 
20,000 Independence residents. Only 900 
professed no church affiliation. More than 
one-third of those polled, 6,661, belong to 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, whose headquarters 
are in Independence. The President’s Bap- 
tist faith was next, with 2,047. Other ma- 
jor faiths finished in this order: Methodist, 
Christian Church, Roman Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, and Lutheran. 


Child’s Book by Sheen 


During his 52 years,-the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen has published 38 books 
and pamphlets for his fellow Catholics 
and for the thousands he hopes to con- 
vert. They have ranged in subject from 
brilliant polemics against Communism to 
weighty discourse on theology, philosophy, 
and dogma. 

Now the fiery monsignor, expounder of 
philosophy for 21 years at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, has 
written a tender and simple book for juve- 
niles, “Jesus, Son of Mary.”* Colorfully 
illustrated by Rafaello Busoni—son of the 
Italian composer and arranger Ferruccio 





*Jesus, Son or Mary. By Fulton J. Sheen. Illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. Declan X. McMullen. $2. 
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Busoni—the slim volume tells in plain 
words the story of Jesus from His birth 
to His death. 

“Jesus, Son of Mary” is quite different 
from Monsignor Sheen’s other books, but 
in it he again shows the dramatic flair 
which characterizes his sermons and writ- 
ings. A sample: “One night they arrested 
Him while He was praying in an olive 
garden. One of His own friends, Judas, 





New Prelates: Until last May, the archdioceses of Baltimore and 
Washington were governed jointly by the late Archbishop Michael 
J. Curley. On Dec. 3 Pope Pius XII, deciding on separation, ap- 
pointed Bishop Francis P. Keough, 55 (left), of Providence as the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and Mgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, 51, of 
Catholic Charities in New York as Washington’s first archbishop. 
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told the gang where He was. They had 
promised to pay him 30 pieces of silver. 
God can be sold so cheaply. Then, a dic- 
tator sentenced Him to die on a hill called 
Calvary—remember?” 


The Church Built by Faith 


The God of heaven, he will prosper us, there- 
fore we his servants will arise and build. 
—Nehemiah, 2:20 


Like Nehemiah rebuilding the walls of 
Jerusalem after the Jewish captivity, the 
people of the farm community around 
Amherst, Va., wanted a place to worship 
their God. All through the war these rural 
families, members of the Methodist 
Church, planned to build a church of 
their own—with their own hands in their 
spare time. 

In May 1946, the Methodists chose a 
site on U.S. Highway 60, accessible to 
their farms. When their regular work was 
done, men waded into the icy waters of a 
nearby creek to pull out stones for the 
church walls. Others cut and prepared 
timber. The women held socials, bazaars, 
and cake sales to raise money for such 
store materials:as paint and nails. 

On a Friday evening last Jan. 17, the 
men and women had finished their work. 
A small bell hung in the tower, which had 
in its center a perfect heart-shaped stone 
found in the creek. The farmers went 
home to prepare for the dedication the 
following Sunday. They had invited 
their district superintendent, the Rev. 
Bernard S. Via, to come from Charlottes- 
ville and join the Rev. J. J. Clarke, their 
local pastor, in blessing the Poplar-Church. 
as they named it. 

Starting Over: When they arrived on 
Sunday morning 125 strong, the church 
was a heap of blackened ruins. There had 
been no one to see the burning in the iso- 
lated area. In the rain and cold, the people 
listened gloomily as Mr. Via preached on 
faith from the church steps. “I have never 
before preached when I so strongly felt 
God’s help,” is the way he puts it now. 
The people agreed to start all over again 
—the chill wading for stones, a longer 
distance to go and cut timber, more ba- 
zaars. The women sold eggs, vegetables, 
and other farm produce and gave the small 
profit to the church. A 5-year-old child 
broke open his penny bank to give his 7 
cents toward rebuilding. 

By last week at a cost of $7,000 the 
parishioners of Poplar Church had finished 
the exterior and topped the building with 
a new slate roof. Inside the church wa- 
bare and had no floor. Seasoning nearby 
were walnut planks for paneling and pews. 
pulpit and altar. But Poplar would not be 
ready for Christmas services. The congre- 
gation still needed several thousands of 
dollars which so far they have been unable 
to raise. But they were confident that “the 
God of heaven, he will prosper us.” 


Newsweek, December 15, 1947 
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Nothing can outshave 


a Remington 
and nothing wu oleae fam more 









Men like practical gifts. A Remington electric shaver is just 
about the most useful year-round gift you could select. 

Every man has to shave, and a Remington makes his 
shaving faster, easier, more comfortable, more convenient. 
Remember—nothing can outshave a Remington! The chief 
reasons for the Remington’s outstanding performance are 
the speed of its powerful, durable AC-DC motor and the 
exclusive Blue Streak twit: s!. aving head, which handles long 
and short hairs with equal ease. 

Choose one of these three Remington models in a hand- 
some presentation case and you are sure to please him: The 
Remington Five (illustrated), The Remington Foursome, oF 
The Remington Triple—or the newest, latest Remington, the , 
6V-110V Auto-Home shaver, which he can use both in his car a rene awe on 7 a 
and at home. Remington prices start at $17.50. Remington THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
Rand Inc., Electric Shaver Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut. SHAVE DRY NO LATHE: NO BLADES 
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MounT RUNDLE, Province of Alberta. This magnificent peak above the 
Bow River is truly one of nature’s treasures of all time in the Dominion 


of Canada—home of HARWOOD’S BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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From the Harwood’s Collection—painted by John C. Pellew for Canada’s largest independent distillery. 


Harwoods Canadian 
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SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















BOXING: 


Joe vs. Joe—Who Won? 


A tempest of telegrams and telephone 
calls demanded that Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey look into the verdict. Thou- 
sands of other indignant boxing fans, 
including women, telephoned and _ tele- 
graphed New York newspaper offices in 






Jersey Joe Walcott: Sad 


SPORTS 
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the space of a few hours. Some even 
showed up in person to have their say. 

Like 24 out of 40 ringside critics, they 
thought Jersey Joe Walcott had taken the 
world’s heavyweight title away from Joe 
Louis in Madison Square Garden Dec. 5 
(NEWSWEEK didn’t). Referee Ruby Gold- 
stein scored it for Walcott, too. The score 
cards of the two judges, Marty Monroe 
and Frankie Forbes, left the title in Louis’s 
hands, but The Police Gazette angrily an- 
nounced that it was recognizing Walcott as 
champion anyway. The New York State 
Athletic Commission made one concession 
to the general din: It agreed to hear a 
protest from the losing manager but at 
its Monday meeting upheld the Louis 
decision. 

Ed Delaney of The Philadelphia Daily 
News called the decision “the worst steal 
in boxing history.” Al Abrams of The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette was only slightly 
less aghast: “It was . . . one of the rawest 
decisions ever perpetrated in a champion- 
ship battle.” 

But some old boxing men thought that 
the startling showing of Walcott, a 10-to-1 
impossibility, and the decision that fol- 
lowed could be easily explained. To them: 


> Walcott merely proved what a style can 











The fourth-round knockdown, high point of the Louis-Walcott fight. Note the tense faces of the ringsiders 
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‘do even against superior equipment. Wal- 


cott’s is a trick one, and he used it with 
all the desperate journeyman cunning of a 
fellow who gave up this game six times, 
and had a wife and six kids to think about. 
He held to a jiggling pattern of retreat— 
a dance-hall kind of sidling off to left and 
right and left again—punctuated by flash 
raids. It was designed to take the sureness 
out of Louis’s offensive moves, make the 
most of his old tendency to get confused, 
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Joe Louis: Hurt 
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DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAT HAIR 















Heferred ~— Americas 
most successful men 


Handsome, healthy-looking hair 
needs a ‘hygienic’ scalp. So 
don’t buy just any hair dressing 
—enjoy the ExTRA benefits of 
Kreml. This famous modern 
hair tonic not only keeps hair in 
perfect order all day—it does 
LOTS MORE— 


Never leaves hair 
feeling dirty or 
full of grease/ 


Kreml always looks and feels 
SO CLEAN on hair and scalp. No 
grease comes off on hatband. 


Troubled by dry scalp? 
« Dandruff flakes? 


Kreml is simply great 
to lubricate a dry 
scalp. It also removes 
dandruff flakes and leaves scalp 
feeling so invigorated. Use Kreml 
daily —for better-groomed hair 
—a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


AKEML HAIR TOM 


A Product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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_and exploit his aging reflexes. To a sur- 


prising extent, it did. 

> The 33-year-old Walcott’s right hand, 
not an exceptional instrument, was helped 
by a defect that existed in Louis’s great- 
ness long before his age (33) could be 
blamed. In the first round, a choppy right 
knocked the champion into a floundering 
two-count spill. In the fourth round, a 
right-hand lead sent him down for a seven- 
count with such a crash that a spray of 
spittle flew from his mouth. Eleven years 
ago. Max Schmeling knocked him out with 
the same blow, which the boxing game 
contemptuously calls “the sucker punch.” 
> Walcott did the most vivid bits of fight- 
ing, but didn’t spring-enough of them to 
justify taking the title away from a cham- 
pion who had forced the issue all the way 
and was responsible for the bout’s limited 
action. In the vital last two rounds, the 
challenger’s weaving retreats virtually de- 
generated into a full run. 

Louis’s 24th title defense, only the third 
one to go the full distance, left him with a 
half-closed left eye, a bloodied nose, puffed 
lips, and a deep disgust: “Walcott wasn’t 
a second-rater tonight—I was.” For the 
head of the Walcott family, there was tear- 
ful disappointment—assuaged somewhat 
by $75,000 (his share of the picture pro- 
ceeds and the Garden’s record $216,477 
gate) and assurance of much more to come. 
Louis agreed to meet him at the Yankee 
Stadium next June in a return bout ex- 
pected to draw $1,000,000 or better. 


FOOTBALL: 


The Laborer and His Hire 


Offhand it looked as if the Ohio State 
University football team, which lost six 
games this year, certainly couldn’t kick 
about the pay. In winless October alone, 
The Cleveland Press revealed last week, 
43 players received $3,436.66 from the 
State of Ohio. 

Officially the paychecks covered services 
in part-time state jobs obtained for the 
players by the university, a practice which 
Athletic Director Richard C. Larkins de- 
scribed as “respectable, healthy, and 
wholesome . . . The players actually are 
working at the jobs.” State Auditor 
Joseph T. Ferguson intended to make 
sure of that. 


Perfect-Season Irish 


For Coach Frank Leahy of Notre Dame, 
the 1947 football season had been one 
week-long groan after another. The week 
before the final game was the worst of all. 
Some of his best men were hurt. Bad 
weather had hindered workouts. “Every- 
thing,” said the hand-wringing Leahy, 
“points to a Southern California victory.” 

Johnny Lujack, his key back, and Cap- 
tain George Connor laughed as _ usual. 
Against Southern California last Saturday 


Newsweek, Décember 15, 1947 
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THIS AMAZING 
© ADDING MACHINE & 


SOLVES 101 PROBLEMS 





If yow’re bothered with figures 
you can’t be without this Addometer 
adding machine—especially handy for 
income tax work! Adds, subtracts direct, 
multiplies—quickly, accurately. So easy 
to use—11x2\% in. size, weighs only 14 
oz. Does work of expensive machines; 
8-column ($999,999.99) capacity—models 
also to handle fractions, feet and inches. 
Over 100,000 in use—praised everywhere. 
Only $12.95, postage prepaid — 10-day 
money-back guarantee if not satisfied. 
Descriptive folder on request—or, send 
check or money order for your Addo- 
meter now. 


Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-12, 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 



























MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 
for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 
a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly payment, 
he and his entire family are entitled to the services of the hospital 
and its physicians—including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 
oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 

Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 
families are covered by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 
ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 
the country as a whole. 

The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 
pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 
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IS ANYTHING AMISS 


with this 
coal miner’s Miss? 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechan- 
ized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer peacetime production records in re- 
sponse to this country’s stupendous needs 
for coal, and to help rebuild the war-shat- 
tered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 


aguuels the new 1948 
treasury of 

. “NEW PRODUCTS 
=") AND SERVICES” 


\ 
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This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources, 
PI ERO AGN A SE SATS: SS SR CR A A lee 


Journal of { NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy 
of *‘New Products and Services.’”” Check 
for $5 is enclosed. 
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DISTINCTION 


Engineered for superb musical 
reproduction, styled for endur- 
ing beauty, Magnavox has 
won public acceptance as the 
world’s foremost radio-phono- 
graph. 14 distinctive models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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in Los Angeles, before a crowd of 104,953, 
the Irish went after a score that would 
hold up in the national title picture against 
anything Michigan might do to the Tro- 
jans in the Rose Bow] next month. Though 
minus their top runner, Terry Brennan, 
Notre Dame got 92- and 76-yard touch- 
down dashes from Bob Livingstone and 
Emil Sitko, rolled up 397 yards on running 
alone, and scored a 38-7 victory against a 
team that had yielded only 27 points all 
season. ‘ 

Having given Notre Dame its first per- 
fect season since 1930, Leahy relaxed: “I 
think that was perhaps the best single 
game a Notre Dame team ever played.” 


BASEBALL: 


Return of Durocher 


A matter that had provoked millions of 
words was closed up by the Brooklyn 
Dodgers last week in one sentence: “The 
1947 contract of Leo Durocher has been 
renewed for 1948 by the Brooklyn Base- 
ball Club.” 

The contract called for a base salary of 
$60,000 and a bonus of $5,000 for each 
100,000 paid admissions over a million—a 
total, on 1947 figures, of $95,000. Baseball 
Commissioner Happy Chandler, the man 
who suspended Durocher for the season 
of 1947, primly said the manager would 
be let alone on the job if he “emulates 
[Burt] Shotton’s conduct.” Shotton, who 
unobtrusively led the Dodgers to a pen- 
nant during Durocher’s absence, seemed 
typically satisfied with his new job as over- 
seer of managers in Brooklyn’s 26-club 
farm system. Eddie Dyer, manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, thought the change 
was a break for his team: “Shotton, in his 
quiet way, did better against us than did 
Leo in his more theatrical manner.” 


ARENAS: . 


Knockout by Uncle Sam 


Six years ago Mike Uline, builder of an 
ice fortune, put $700,000 into Uline Arena, 
the biggest indoor sports site in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Last week Uline announced 
that he would convert the arena into a 
cold-storage plant after this winter, even 
though this might mean the breaking up 
of his championship Washington Capitols 
basketball team and Washington Lions 
hockey club. 

A competitor, Uline explained, has final- 
ly succeeded in driving him out of busi- 
ness. His competitor: the United States 
Government, which has been renting out 
a local armory for sports events at prices 
that Uline said he couldn’t meet. The 
clients he has lost, according to Uline. 
included seven basketball teams that were 
using his arena at $1,000 a game. Besides, 
“I’m fed up with these government brass 
hats interfering with everything.” 


Newsweek 
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With Uranium, Also 


by JOHN LARDNER 


or a soul in the cauliflower indus- 

try was surprised to hear that Gene 
Tunney, the manly millionaire from 
Connecticut, had struck gold and ura- 
nium in “some state up north,” meaning 
Canada, last month. The general belief 
in fight circles is that if Mr. Tunney 
were to trip over his shoelace—perish 
the thought—and fall face 
forward, oil would gush from 
the spot where his teeming 
brain hit the ground. 

“With Tooney,” comment- 
ed Mr. Dumb Dan Morgan, 
the principal licensed phi- 
losopher of Jacobs Beach, “it — 
has to be gold and uranium 
both. If he just struck a gold 
mine, he’d throw it back.” 

The boys in the racket are 
a little vague about how gold and ura- 
nium are struck, having no firsthand ex- 
perience with those condiments in the 
raw. Listening to them, you get the im- 
pression that Mr. Tunney struck the 
stuff himself, while trundling along in 
his supercharged dog sled with his plat- 
inum pickax in his hand. In the north 
country, as the boys get it, you make 
your strike, stake your claim, like a 
manager staking out a Golden Gloves 
lightweight, and then yell “Mush!”, 
which in the southern latitudes around 
Jacobs Beach is nothing more than 
a summons for Mr. Mushky Jackson, 
the vice president in charge of service, 
to go down to the corner for a con- 
tainer of coffee and two tunafish-on- 
wholewheat. 


HE fact appears to be that Mr. Tun- 
‘li is merely one backer of a min- 


ing enterprise in Canada. At the time of - 


the strike he was down in Argentina 
paying a call on the local foreman, 
fellow name of Peron. 

“T like to meet strong men who know 
where they are going,” said Gene, in 
reference to Peron. “As for the report of 
my gold and uranium strike, it is in- 
teresting, if true.” 

In the fight game, they will bet you 
all day that it is true. The golden touch 
of Mr. Tunney is a hard fact which has 
filled the boys with awe, if not pleas- 
ure, for more than twenty years. 

Tunney and Tyrus Raymond Cobb 
are probably the world’s foremost col- 
lectors of wealth among athletes, al- 
though Old John Dempsey, with a 
coalbin full of annuities, is in the run- 





ning and Joe Louis has stroked the sleek 
coat of many a grand note as it passed 
through his hands en route to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Cobb had Coca-Cola stock 
forced upon him in the days when taxes 
were light. Dempsey and Tunney also 
laid the groundwork for their notable 
collections in that period. 

Dempsey made more 
scores than any other ath- 
lete, but Mr. Tunney, scor- 
ing a few times, did it with 
a bang which echoed down 
the corridors of time and 
shook them in their chairs in 
the prizefight business, where 
money attracts a decent in- 
terest akin to rabies. The 
luck of Mr. Tunney is still 
a household tradition in the 
adnan: Do they speak of how Gene 
built up his puny torso with manly ex- 
ercise? Do they speak of how he saved 
his pennies to buy books? Do they 
speak of his grit and get-up-and-go? 
Nope. They say that if he fell off a 
cliff he would land in a hammock. 

It’s true that he came along at the 
right time. A colorless fellow himself, 
in the box-office sense, he happened to 
be contemporaneous with the greatest 
drawing card in boxing history. He 
fought two matches with Dempsey in 
a day when money for fights grew on 
bushes. When Mr. Tunney gave Tex 
Rickard the sum of $9,555 after the 
second Dempsey match, so that Mr. 
Rickard might have the pleasure of 
writing Mr. Tunney a check for $1,000,- 
000 on the nose, the boys concluded that 
they had seen everything. Less than a 
year later they found they were wrong. 

With Dempsey out of the way, Rick- 
ard offered Tunney on his own drawing 
merits, against Tom Heeney, a match 
which looked cold and wistful even at 
the height of the boom. It was Tunney’s 
last fight, and he told Rickard that the 
promoter could keep everything it drew 
over and above $500,000, which Gene 


‘wanted to take home for a souvenir. 


He got his souvenir. Heeney got a beat- 
ing. Rickard got a deficit of $152,750. 
There was never a better example of 
the Tunney touch. 


. is, there was never a better ex- 


ample up till now. Gene can’t find 
a gold mine, the boys in the game were 
pointing out last week, without getting 
all loused up with uranium on the side. 
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to help you 





THE UDYLITE PILOT PLANT is the 
proving ground—the link between the 
laboratory and the plating room. 


Here your samples are processed under 
actual plating room conditions. 


Here your plating problems are solved; 
new, more efficient cycles are worked 
out. 


Here is determined the practicability of 
the proposed equipment before the pur- 
chase—before the installation. 


Here again Udylite provides special serv- 
ice to every Udylite customer. 
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Keep The Mouth 
And Throat Clean 


A wise precaution when colds or epidemics threaten 
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Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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—— THEATER —— | 


Streetcar on Broadway 


Up until last week there were theater- 
goers who thought that Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s engrossing play, “The Glass Me- 
nagerie,’ was a bit of luck that wasn’t 
going to be repeated. However, “A Street- 
car Named Desire,” Williams’s latest play, 
is so much better than “Menagerie,” so 
easily one of the outstanding offerings of 
the year, that the time has come to stop 
referring to the man as “a promising young 
playwright.” With this production he can 
give pdds to his betters. 

It'& not a pleasant play. Williams’s story 
of the mental and moral disintegration of 
a Southern belle, Blanche Du Bois (Jessica 
Tandy), is grim and bitter, yet somehow 
softened by a sense of impersonal pity. It 
also makes for fascinating theater. 

Blanche is a Mississippi schoolteacher 
who broods over an unfortunate marriage 
and the loss of caste that she suffered when 
the family estate went the way of all mort- 
gaged estates. The play begins when she 
visits her sister in a New Orleans tene- 
ment, which she reaches by catching a 
streetcar marked “Desire.” 

The Lady Is a Tramp: The sister 
(Kim Hunter) has married a rugged, out- 
spoken Polish-American mechanic (Marlon 
Brando) who is suspicious of Blanche from 
the start. Blanche lives in a dream world 
of her own deliberate and pathetic cre- 
ation, fancying herself as the fine lady— 
and always with the accent on the word 
“lady.” But it doesn’t take her realistic 
brother-in-law long to find out that she is 





“Streetcar” standouts: Tandy... 
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... plus Funter and Brando 


both a self-hypnotized fraud and a notori- 
ous trollop. 

Although Brando is relentless in expos- 
ing the visitor for what she is, and prevents 
his best friend (Karl Malden) from marry- 
ing her, he carts her off to bed on the night 
that his wife is in the hospital having a 
baby. 

If this sounds sensational, don’t believe 
it. “Streetcar,” for all its lustiness and 
neurotic tinge, is a tender play, and the 
toughness is there only because Williams 
knows the people he is writing about, and 
is able and willing to tell the truth about 
them. It is hard to imagine how he could 
have had a better cast for this play, or 
abler direction than is supplied by Elia 
Kazan. 

Offhand, it is not easy to consider Jessica 
Tandy cast as a nymphomaniac with a 
Southern accent and a peg of whisky in 
her free hand, but Miss Tandy, as Blanche, 
achieves a characterization that is a tri- 
umph of acting over apparent miscasting. 
Kim Hunter is right as the respectable 
married sister, and Karl Malden, as 
Blanche’s disillusioned lover, again proves 
that he is one of our best young actors. 
But next to Miss Tandy, the surest per- 
formance is that of Marlon Brando, the 
realistic mug who knows what Blanche is 
and where she belongs. (A StTrREETCAR 
Namep Desire. Irene M. Selznick, pro- 
ducer. Elia Kazan, director. Sets and light- 
ing, Jo Mielziner.) 


F our-a-Day Finale 


Since 1921, when it opened with “A Trip 
to Paradise” on its screen and Meyers and 
Hanford, “originators of the musical saw,” 
topping its stage bill, Loew’s State Theater 
at Broadway and 45th Street in New York 
has mixed vaudeville with its film fare. 
Last week the State announced it would 
drop its “four-a-day” vaudeville and show 
double features only as of Dec. 24. 
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How much does a dollar earn ? 


Less than 6 cents a year in the elec- 
tric business. 


Yes — side by side with men and 
women, dollars work, too. About 13 
billion of them working in business- 
managed electric companies helped 
build the electric service that lights 
and powers America. 


The average dollar invested in 
this business earned 5 and 6/10 cents 
in 1946. 

As a public service, an electric 
company accepts the responsibility 
of making electricity more and more 
useful to more and more people. It 
must attract and keep the skilled 
men and women vital to good ser- 
vice and low costs. Earnings are 
necessary to make it a healthy, 


efficient company that can better 
meet its responsibility to: 


1. Attract new money for more lines, 
power plants, other construction... 


2. Improve service and keep costs 
low... 


3. Pay a fair return to investors 
whose money makes it possible to 
maintain good electric service. 


The quality of living of the Ameri- 
can people is constantly enriched by 
the dollars invested in the electric 
light and power companies. The 
average family today gets twice as 
much electricity for its money as it 
did 20 years ago. And America en- 
joys the most and the best electric 
service in the world! ye 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about electric ser- 
Listen to the Electric Hour vice, and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this 
- the HOUR OF CHARM. advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, 
Sundays, 4:30P.M.,EST,CBS. tax-paying ELECTRIC Licut AND Power COMPANIES*, 


Names on request from this magazine 
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KAYWOODIE | 
REMEMBERS 





The Kaywoodie organization,. estab- 
lished in 1851 was making pipes 
48 years before this model 
appeared on the scene. 
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$7.50 >: 
Relief Grain 
No, 30 Bent Shape 


KAYWOODIE 


backed by the record 
of 96 years 


For smoking pleasure, comfort, style, balance and 
long performance, a KAYWOODIE Pipe war- 
rants first-place consideration. KAYWOODIES 
are the world’s best smoking pipes, because of 
modern precision, and never-ending attention to 
things a smoker needs. KAYWOODIES smoke 
cool and mild, with unequalled satisfaction. At 
dealers’. Made of imported 
briar, specially selected 
and seasoned by us. KAY- 
WOODIE Company, New 
York and London. 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
20. Leaflet on request. 
Copr. 1947 
BRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50 
SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME: BRAIN $10, 
SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM LINED $12.50 
CONNOISSEUR $15, NINETY-FIVER $20, CENTENNIAL $25. 
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Platters for Junior 


Just what kind of phonograph records 
does Junior really like? If the recording 
companies knew for certain, an already 
complicated existence would be simpler. 
But as a rule Junior and his sister do not 
buy their own records. Papa may buy in a 
hurry and take the salesman’s selection; 
Mama is likely to pick out what she thinks 
is good for her offspring, and Aunt Alice 
and Cousin Louise may decide what they 
themselves like best. If Junior becomes 
hipped over even one of the lot, real suc- 
cess has been achieved. 

This state of affairs does: not mean, how- 
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dren’s” books, adults seem to like them 
better. This is no problem as far as sales 
go, but it still leaves Junior a mysterious 
“X” as concerns the future potential. 
The most significant attempt to please 
the kids themselves has come from the fast- 
growing Young People’s Record Club. 
About this time last year YPRC had 
around 6,800 members. Today it has about 
30,000, with an almost incredible record of 
92 per cent renewals. A subscriber to 
YPRC has no choice in records; he merely 
indicates an age group: preschool (3-6) or 
elementary school (7-11). The YPRC 
board of editors—Howard Hanson and 
Douglas Moore, composers, Genevieve 
Taggard, poet and teacher, and Randolph 
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"| DON’T FEEL ANYTHING YET, DO YOU?” 


ever, that the industry takes a dim view of 
children’s recordings. To the contrary. It 
has been estimated that between 20,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 kiddie disks were 
sold last year—or 1,500 per cent more than 
in 1939. Most record companies feel—and 
devoutly hope—that this is only a begin- 
ning, that the educational and entertain- 
ment possibilities have only just begun to 
sprout. Despite the fact that the industry 
as a whole is going through a slight slump 
—or a return to normal levels, as some ob- 
servers call it—the potential for children’s 
records is greater than it has ever been. 
Words and Musie: Almost every- 
body admits that the greatest single de- 
velopment in recent years has been the 
growth of the original story-original music 
idea. “Tubby the Tuba” in the spring of 
1946 started it all. A flood of similar musi- 
cal stories followed—‘*Pee Wee the Pic- 
colo,” “Rusty in Orchestraville,” and “Pan 
the Piper,” to name just a few. The main 
troubles with these albums are that (1) 
few, if any, of the imitations have been as 
good as “Tubby,” and (2) like many “chil- 
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Smith, child psychologist—pass on all ma- 
terial, which has also been tried out ex- 
perimentally. 

In anticipation of the coming Petrillo 
ban on recording, all the companies have, 
of course, been accumulating a “bank” for 
the future. Young People’s Record Club 
has recorded enough material to last 
through 1949. And if the worst comes to 
the worst, plain narration plus sound ef- 
fects can always be used. As a matter of 
fact, experimentation has shown that too 
much music plus too much story is dis- 
tracting to the very younger set. But one 
of the nicest things about children’s rec- 
ords, from the commercial standpoint at 
least, is that much of the material is 
perennial and standard. There will always 
be a Mother Goose or a Cinderella or a 
“Peter and the Wolf” around for Uncle 
Eddie to buy. 

Take Your Choice: For that last- 
minute Christmas buying rush, therefore, 
NEWSWEEK has compiled the following 
hints of the newer items on the market: 

Scuoot Days. Disc. Three 10-inch rec- 


Newsweek 


























ords in album. $3. Another addition to 
Disc’s excellent “Songs to Grow On” series, 
wherein kids cut their teeth on the Ameri- 
can folk idiom. Other recommended Disc 
titles: “Nursery Days,” “Nursery Work 
Songs,” “Lullabies and Rounds,” and 
“Rhythm Band Music.” 


Tue Youna Person’s GuIpE TO THE 
OrcuestrRa. Columbia. Three 12-inch rec- 
ords in album. $4.60. Sir Malcolm Sargent 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic present 
Benjamin Britten’s clever musical picture 
of instruments and their use. For any age 
from 10 on up. 


HuMPeERDINCK: HANSEL AND GRETEL. 
Columbia. Twelve 12-inch records in two 
albums. $17.70. This is the first full-length 
opera ever to be recorded by the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. It is obviously 
for all ages and for any time of the year, 
but it has always been a special children’s 
favorite at Christmas. As recordings go, 
this is likely to be the standard for some 
time to come. Risé Stevens is the Hansel, 
Nadine Conner the Gretel, and Max Ru- 
dolf the conductor. 


Peter Cuurcumovuse. Victor. Two 10- 
inch records in album. $3. Paul Wing’s en- 
gaging narration of the well-known book. 
Unbreakable. 


Prep Piper or Hame in. Victor. Two 10- 
inch records in album. $2.25. Alec Temple- 
ton’s own music, played by the Templeton 
piano, and featuring Templeton, the nar- 
rator. Unbreakable. ; 

GENIE THE Magic Recorp. Decca. One 
12-inch record in folder. $2. Peter Lind 
Hayes in a most charming bit of nonsense 
for the smaller fry. Unbreakable. 

Tue SmMatut One. Decca. Two 10-inch 
records in album. $2.75. Bing Crosby in 
another of his wonderfully casual tales. 


Bozo at tHE Circus. Capitol. Two 10-— 


inch records in album with storybook. 
$2.70. With this illustrated album and pic- 
ture book, the kids can follow what’s go- 
ing on. A whistle on the record tells them 
to turn the page. 


Curistmas Carot. M-G-M. Four 10- 
inch records in album. $3.75. Lionel Barry- 
more’s familiar recital of the Dickens clas- 
sic. Decca’s version with Ronald Colman 
is advised for those who prefer a milder 
Scrooge. 


Frepertc Cuopin, His Story anp His 
Music. Vox. Three 10-inch records in al- 
bum. $3.75. Chopin, plus Robert Schu- 
mann, continues the Vox series on the lives 
of the great composers, told by a narrator 
with musical background. Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Tchaikovsky, and Beethoven were 
issued last year, with Mendelssohn and 
Bach still to come. 


Tue Do. IN THE GRAss AND THE Lap 
AND THE Nortu Winn. Victor. Two 10-inch 
records in album. $3. More of Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen’s “East o’ the Sun and 
West 0’ the Moon” tales. Unbreakable. 
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High-School Overhaul 


In a Washington State high school 
students were stood in the corner for 
chewing gum. In an Oklahoma high school 
youngsters were beaten with a strap by 
the principal for skipping class. Students 
in a créwded Mississippi classroom were 
separated according to marks; slower chil- 
dren were relegated to the back rows. 

Coupled with these errata in the United 
States high-school system were some rather 
startling statistics for the past eight years. 
In Passaic, N.J., 45 per cent of high- 
scliool juniors and seniors aropped - out 
before graduation. In the State of New 
Jersey, the percentage was even higher, 
49; in New York State it was 42. In 


EDUCATION 





Minneapolis 31 per cent left over the four- 
year school period. Experts predicted that 
only half of America’s 7,000,000 high- 
schoolers would ever graduate. 

The United States Office of Education 
has not been blind to these: facts. In May 
of 1945, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, voca- 
tional educator from Minneapolis, was 
telling a Washington conference: “We do 
not believe that . . . 60 per cent of our 
youth of secondary-school age will receive 
the life-adjustment training they need.” 
The USOE noted that high schools were 
geared for college preparation but only 
20 per cent of their students attended col- 
lege. And only 20 per cent more went on 
to good jobs. Moreover, the USOE felt, 
many of the nation’s 27,000-odd high 
schools were overcrowded, had poor fa- 








Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


The Nose Knows: During the war, Commandos learned the value 
of quick smell perception. Last week at New York University, 27 
students were halfway through a three-month course in aromatics, 
the evaluation and testing of perfumes and other odors. Girls check 
their olfactors on bottles (top left) and flowers. Samuel Klein 
(below) teaches the blending of the various perfume components. 
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cilities, and featured rigid, dull, and in- 
adequate curricula. 

The USOE held national and regional 
conferences about these findings. Last 
May, the office called a national meeting 
of consultant educators who drew up a 
special committee to recommend drastic 
changes in the high-school system. Given 
the tongue-splitting name of Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
the eight men and one woman met in 
Washington Dec. 1-3. In closed sessions, 
they discussed new methods of education 
such as consolidating poor, smaller schools 
into good, large institutions, and relaxing 
curricula to include more “real” subjects 
for those who do not go to college. 

These courses would include not only 
vocational training but also information 
on how to run a budget, how to buy in- 
surance, how to fill in tax forms, and un- 
derstand civic responsibilities. The com- 
mission also hoped that pilot schools could 
be set up to try out the new ideas. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, joined in emphasizing 
interrelation of courses on world problems. 
Under the new system, he feels, old stand- 
bys like Milton’s “Il Penseroso” and 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner” would prob- 
ably disappear from the schools. 


Santa at Simpson’s Bar 


Christmas and other similar occasions may 
be celebrated only as seasonal, pre-vacation 
occurrences. There must not be any reference 

to any religious significance involved. 
Christmas carols with reference to the Nativity 
may not be sung. 


A rash of headlines broke out last week 
when Dr. Isaac Bildersee, assistant school 
superintendent in Brooklyn, told the 23 
schools in his charge to remove religious 
symbols from their celebration of Christ- 
mas. “Definite sectarianism in the public 
schools,” he said, “is prohibited by the 
constitution of the State of New York.” 


~ Of the 30,000 school children in his area. 


an estimated 20,000 are Jewish. 
The ban on such carols as “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing” provoked immediate 
resentment from religious leaders. The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
urged joint religious celebration of Christ- 
mas and the Jewish feast of Hanukkah to 
permit children “to understand the re- 
ligion of their fellows.” On the other side 
of the argument, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union upheld the ban, saying that 
“our stand has always been against re- 
ligious observances in the public schools.” 
Meanwhile, Dr. Bildersee suggested use 
of songs such as “Jingle Bells” and, for 
high-school students, stories like Dickens’s 
“A Christmas Carol” and Bret Harte’s 
“How Santa Claus Came to Simpson's 
Bar.” However, the ban was rescinded in 
a stitement by Dr. William Jansen, super 
intendent of schools, which left the selec 
tion of programs to principals and teachers 
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. Who Pays the Bill’ 
01 . F 
23 You may not realize it, but common carriers do not assume respon- 

us sibility for shipments destroyed by floods, storm or earthquake. 
le Time and again, business profits have been wiped out because a 
™ shipper mistakenly thinks that common carriers must make good 
" on all losses. 
a, If you ship valuable merchandise by freight or express, truck or 
he plane, protect it with North America’s Transportation Insurance. 
mm Expensive? No, there may even be a saving for you, because with |mS A [> 1° gm 
‘a- your own insurance, you can often ship less expensively under a 
WS released bill of lading. ; HE STANDS BETWEEN 
“6 Find out how this applies to your business—any “‘North America’”’ apes inmrticsun 

to ; : Your own insurance 
i Agent, or your own insurance man knows the answer. man saves you money 
™ | by well-planned pro- 
‘ tection —by quick, effi- 
ib- Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insur- ae cient handling when 
at ance company, heads the North America Companies which meet the public demand for practically Sa Se loss occurs. 
re- all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. Se 
se 
- INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
“ NORTH AMERICA 
n’s 

in ‘ COMPANIES, (AicLaclelphia 
eT 
a 
rs Insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America e Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company e The Alliance insurance Company of Philadelphia 








REVIEWS: 


Boy-Horse-Mortgage 


Roddy McDowall’s equine companions, 
Flicka (1943) and Thunderhead (1945), 
were black. Ted Donaldson’s horse “Big 
Red” is a ruddy chestnut. But otherwise 
the ingredients of the latest boy-horse- 
mortgage epic, “Red Stallion,” are monot- 
onously standard for adult consumption. 
Amidst the Cinecolor blue of western lakes 
and mountains Joel Curtis (Ted Donald- 
son) leads a carefree existence with Big 
Red and his dog trotting faithfully at his 
heels. Meanwhile creditors haunt his lov- 
able but impecunious grandmother (Jane 
Darwell). In the end it is of course Big 
Red who wins the all-important race and 
saves the old homestead. 

“Red Stallion” should provide a sus- 
penseful and enjoyable holiday afternoon 
for any members of thet family who are 
still in grade school. Parents who go along 
will enjoy some excellent photography and 
Big Red’s convincing battle-to-the-death 
with the villain of the piece—a misan- 
thropic black bear. (Rep StTavuion. Eagle- 
Lion. Bryan Foy and Ben Stoloff, produc- 
ers. Lesley Selander, director. Cinecolor.) 


‘Good News,” Age 20 


“Good News” was a Broadway smash 
back in 1927 and it is just as successful 
now as M-G-M brings it to the screen. 
True, the Lawrence Schwab-Lew Brown- 
B. G. DeSylva book has been changed con- 
siderably by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green—but it is a change for the better. 
The important thing is that the DeSyvlva- 
Brown-Ray Henderson score survives, and 
not a single number shows any sign of 
old age. 

The locale is still the same—Tait Col- 
lege, where girls are girls and boys are a 


MOVIES 


“Good News” is still good with Joan McCracken & Co. 








Ted and Big Red 


little too boyish for comfort. Fortunately, 
everybody on the campus sings pleasantly 
and with vouthful abandon. Just to face 
the facts, Tait’s is a never-never campus 
and peculiarly Hollywood-cum-Broadway’s 
idea of higher education on the lowest 
level. However, with such articulate stu- 
dents as June Allyson, Joan McCracken, 
Peter Lawford, and Ray McDonald (bol- 
stered by an assist from radio’s lazy- 
larvnxed Mel Thormé) 
pass as ingenuous, lively, and engaging en- 
tertainment. 

Naturally. if you were the Dean of Tait, 
you would expel the entire school-—from 
besweatered bobby-soxers to the slightly 
neurotic football team. On the other hand, 
they look pretty wholesome from a dis- 
tance and seem to be having such a good 
time that a B-plus is called for. There have 


these semesters 


been a lot of toujours juvenile musicals like 
this in the past. and you haven’t seen the 
end of them yet. But very few of them 
have offered such a varied and tuneful 
score. The new songs added are excellent: 
the old ones deserve to be right back on 
the Hit Parade: “Lucky in Love,” “The 
Best Things in Life Are Free,” “Good 
News,” and “The Varsity Drag.” (Goon 
News. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Arthur 
Freed, producer. Charles Walters, director. 
Technicolor.) 


Return of a Prisoner 


When “Revenge” first appeared on Ro- 
man screens in 1946 it was 102 minutes 
long. After editing and decking with Eng- 
lish subtitles for American consumption, 
35 minutes of it ended up in the cutting- 
room wastebasket. The end product is an 
effective but badly crippled story of an 
Italian war prisoner’s return to his ruined 
native village in 1945. 

Sergio, the ex-prisoner (Gino Cervi), 
finds his family scattered and his neigh- 
bors too stunned by the war even to begin 
rebuilding their lives. A little smugly anc 
with almost miraculous speed (thanks to 
some film editor’s scissors) , he succeeds in 
reuniting the family and rebuilding the 
village powerhouse, thus restoring light 
(both electric and spiritual) to his de- 
moralized community. 

Although “Revenge” does not meas- 
ure up to the earlier Italian success “Open 
City” it has a similar. almost documentary 
importance. There is bitter truth in its 
portrait of a people prostituted by the 
shock of war. Anna Magnani turns in an- 
other powerful performance as _ Sergio’s 
widow-fiancée, perverted with hatred for 
the Nazi collaborator responsible for the 
death of her son. A defense counsel at the 
collaborator’s trial expresses the bold and 
momentous irony which haunts the entire 
film: “Vengeance can be. blind; justice 
(even for Nazis) cannot be.” (REVENGE. 
Zeus Films. Max Neufeld, director.) 


INDUSTRY: 


Closed City 


New Yorkers liked the Italian film 
“Open City” so well that it played on at 
the World Theater for a record run of al- 
most two years. Argentine moviegoers liked 
it, too. For twelve weeks this story of a 
Catholic priest and a Communist fighting 
side by side against Nazidom in German- 
occupied Rome played to full houses in 
Buenos Aires. Then, three weeks ago, a 
theater manager received an anonymous_ 
phone call from someone in a government 
agency. The film was quietly withdrawn. 
Despite protests to the government from 
the Italian Ambassador, Giustino Arpesani 
—himself a former member of the Italian 
Jesistance—‘Open City” remains tacitly 
banned in President Perén’s capital. 
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For nearly a century that name of Gilbey’s has been a 


symbol of perfection in fine liquors...and whether it’s Gin 


or Scotch, it is your guarantee of superlative excellence. 








BOOKS 
Jack London, Rebel 


At one time or another, almost every 
literate American has fallen under the spell 
of Jack London’s writing. Even today such 
of his works as “The Sea Wolf,” “The Call 
of the Wild,” and his other famous tales of 
adventure are widely read by young peo- 
ple and reread by the older. Almost en- 
tirely forgotten, however, are London’s 
books and articles and essays on social 
topics which formed a great part of the 
output of his brief and stormy career. 

Thanks to Irving Stone’s fictionalized 
biography of London, “Sailor on Horse- 
back,” the broad outlines of the author’s 
life are familiar. His impoverished youth, 
his wanderings as sailor and hobo, his grim 












































"Darling, this present means the world fo me!” 
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London: Reformer and hedor§et There comes a time in every woman’s life when she wants to give 
_— ; ; the world with a fence around it to her man. And that’s the time 
determination to be a writer and to make ; : 
his efforts pay, his brief and lusty bouts when a gift of a Rand M¢Nally Atlas will mean worlds of pleasure 
with success, are all well known and are, to him. 


indeed, a part of the American story. : ? ' 

Not so well known are the facts that It’s fun, and instructive, too, to follow the news visually, to 
London was a great if confused rebel, a 
member of the Socialist party, and a bat- 





plan new trips and relive old ones—with the help of an accurate, 





tler in words for what he considered the , up-to-date atlas. (It’s all the world between two covers!) 

rights of man. This facet of his life made Rand MeNally is proud of its part in making possible the “perfect 
the author one of the most paradoxical of aaa oe ; ; ’ 

men, for parallel with his battle for so- gift’; we feel it’s one of the ways in which we contribute to the 
cial justice was his own highly individual- graciousness and well-being of American living. 


ized struggle for personal 4 
Career: In “Jack Lonc 
Rebel,” Philip S. Foner, who 


some fame for his writings al@ut the his- RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


tory of American labor, traces*ghe rebel’s Established 1856 


career in a long, interesting foré\Yord to a 

5 “ : ’ : ‘ e ANCI WASHINGT 
collection of London’s more obsctre writ- ae eee + See” Seer e en 
ings. The collection itself contains selee- 
tions from “The Iron Heel.” “Martin Schoolbooks e School Maps e Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders « Tickets « Coupon Books ° 


Eden,” “My Life in the Underworld,” “The Maps « Atlases ¢ Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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Talking it out 
Gets results i in 


INDIANA 





@ In a southern Indiana town... in 
previous years torn by labor strife . . 
management, labor, government and 
public-spirited citizens sit down and 
talk things out. They hold town meet- 
ings and opinions are freely aired. Re- 
sult—a town fully aroused, willing toar- 
bitrate differences, determined to grow, 
and sure of every citizen’s support. 


We've told you that Indiana was the 
first state to adopt a labor-manage- 
ment charter. Here’s proof that in 
Indiana it works! 


- People of the Abyss, 





This town is typical of Indiana. | 
You'll find excellent management-labor 
relations here . . . because of sane, co- 
operative leadership on both sides. 
For harmonious, productive labor re- 
lations, locate in Indiana! 


Indiana, Your LOGICAL 
Industria! Location 


a 


Sigma’ & Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 


ies tinction Get the Facts 
penne” 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. DEPT. N-32 





STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, 
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” 


and “John Barley- 
corn.” Also included are a number of his 
great short stories, and his long-forgotten 
but still moving essays, “Revolution,” 
“The Class Struggle,” and “The Scab,” as 
well as passages from the autobiographical 
“What Life Means to Me.” 

Jack London was only 40 when he died. 
In those adventure-packed, striving years, 
sixteen of which were mainly devoted to 
writing, he completed nineteen novels, 
eighteen books of short stories and essays, 
three plays, and eight books about him- 
self and his sociological beliefs. London, of 
course, wrote far too much and he often 
wrote too hurriedly. He had to, because 
he depended upon his pen for a living. 
That *was the curse of his life, for Lon- 
don liked to live well, even expensively. 
“If he wanted a fine saddle horse or a 
yawl, a story purchased it.” 

Confusion: Says Dr. Foner: “Caught 
up in a system which offered huge rewards 
for a writer with a name, yet hating this 
system for the misery it produced for so 
many people, he ended up in a mass of 
confusion and contradiction.” In his later 
years London drifted away from “the 
working class and from working-class 
ideas,” which had been a great part of him 
in his youth and at the start of his career. 
As a result of this drift London “lost the 
inspiration and the ability to write valid 
literature.” But before this tragedy, he 
had produced some of the most vivid writ- 
ings on social problems ever produced by 
an American, As an artist, London never 
ran away from the vital problems of his 
age. He made them an integral part of 
his art. 

Dr. Foner has done a good service, at 
this time, in digging London’s rebellious 
works out of the obscurity in which they 
have too long been hidden. At a time when 
the creative writer, for the magazines or 
the moving pictures, is faced with many 
of the same choices that Jack London came 
up against, London’s heroic efforts have 
an especial potency. These are the works 
he wrote because he had to, not because 
he wanted a new yawl. Their sincerity and 
militancy make them a part of the Ameri- 
can literary heritage. (Jack Lonpon: 
AmmprIcAN Reset. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Philip S. Foner. 533 pages. 
Citadel. $3.50.) 


Corn, But Good 


H. E. Bates, an Englishman, is one of 
the most accomplished novelists of our 
time. He writes with a flair, with a pen 
as slick as the paper on which his finished 
products appear. He will never take a 
place with the “great” novelists. Critics 
will never include him in their “Studies of 
the English Novel.” But among those who 
write to be read as of today, Bates is tops. 

“The Purple Plain” is in the grand tra- 
dition. It’s a corny story about stock char- 
acters caught in a_ situation as funda- 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ANOTHER “FIRST” FOR AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY... 


FOR YOUR 


Rona Plearwe 


H™ soon to be delivered, is an entirely new type of 
passenger car. Designed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and built by the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company, it was styled by Raymond Loewy. 
The car contains in one single unit the maxi- 
mum of traveling pleasure. 





A club-room lounge contains facilities 
for writing letters, playing cards and 
other games, and there are com- 
fortable chairs for relaxation and 
reading. 





You step down into the com- 
fortable tavern recessed in 
the floor, where you 
can enjoy refreshing 


drinks. 


There is a projection room, 
too, where up-to-the-minute 
newsreels are shown continuous- 
ly in a compact glass-partitioned 
theatre. There are amusement de- 
vices for testing your skill. Broadcasts 
of music and radio. 
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Children with you? A stewardess will 
look after them in an enclosed nursery, 
with its special children’s furniture and play 

pen. They can have the time of their lives 
with toys, blackboard and games. You can see 
them at all times through glass partitions. 





All that in one single, air-conditioned, smooth- 
riding car! 





That’s modern traveling, as only a railroad can give it 

to you. For travel today no longer means merely getting 
from one place to another. It means going places gaily in 
comfort and safety. And ACF—as always—is getting the 
first call from. the first railroads to help place transportation 
progress on America’s tracks. 
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bo vou HEAR? 


Eclipse 


THE WORLD’S BEST LAWN MOWER 





COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY mm, 


No power mower can give you top 
performance if it lacks these impor- 
tant features: ; 

@ Power driven wheels 

@ Power driven reel 

@ Power driven sharpener 

@ Positive action clutc 

@ Throttle control on handle 

@ Clutch control on handle 
Eclipse power mowers have 
‘tall 6’ and many other out- 
standing features. 












20" Rocket 


© Patented Natural Grip Handles 
| Finger Tip Control 








The Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 





Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Tr 
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“3 HEARING AID 


Pat, No, 2,424,422 
Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 














‘ Wot. of sounds. Dealers almost 
Le everywhere. Serviced in one | BOOKLETS 
minute. Up to 75% saving on} mailed to 
_ Shorter “A" batteries. One year you in 
Than a Pen guarantee. Send for facts. plain 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, envelope 
American Medical Association, E R E E 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, 


2012B E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Massachusetts 
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Investors Vrust 
93rd Consecutwe Quarterly Dividend 
The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of forty 
cents (40¢) a share, payable 
December 24, 1947, to holders 
of certificates of beneficial in- 
terest at the close of business 
December 10, 1947, 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., November 28, 1947. 











your campus... 
your community ... 





for informed opinion. bs 


—so look to NEWSWEEK for your in- 
formation on the news! Every report 
is triple-checked to assure you the ac- 
curacy so essential to your comments 
as a public speaker. 


Enter your subscription today at the 
Christmas Price of only $4.25* for a 
full year of honest, unbiased informa- 
tion on the current scene. 


NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Holiday rate expires December 31. 
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' mentally phony as the chorus of the 


recently revived “Whiffenpoof” song. But 
the answer to that is, simply, “so what?” 
Ninety per cent of the people who read 
fiction that gets its first publication in The 
Saturday Evening Post have the same 
emotions as those who listen to the love 
songs of the Hit Parade. Granted this 
assumption, “The Purple Plain,” Bates’s 
well-written love tale, is good because both 
music and lyrics are the product of a su- 
perior intelligence. He is the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein of the popular novel. 

Bates sings a sad and pretty song. 
Squadron Leader Forrester, dancing with 
his bride in London, has her literally 
blasted from his arms in an air raid. 
Doomed from there to eternity, Forrester 
awakes in a Burmese village to see before 
him a maiden named Anna—beautiful, 
slim, desirable (oh, cut it out!). He reaches 
out to her not only for the drink of lime 
juice she offers but for salvation. 

Sad, sweet, lovely, the tale goes on. 
Death haunts its pages, with a lively con- 
comitant of sex. What more do you want? 
The only thing is, Bates is an intelligent 
man, a writer with taste and traditional 
standards. Like Conrad he is a user in 
good stead of the “old, old words grown 
thin through years of careless usage.” 
By the skill of his artistry he shifts from 
ordinariness to slick-paper realism. Such 
stories have happened in real life; the 
reader believes it. Scent and color, under- 
standable conversation, an attempt at re- 
vealing character: these raise “The Purple 


— 


Plain” just enough above the average to 
make it the kind of a novel even the most 
fastidious does not mind reading. In other 
words, it is a good yarn. (THE Purpie 
Puan. By H. E. Bates. 308 pages. Atian- 
tic-Little, Brown. $2.75.) 


Anti-Semitism: New Twist 


Few of the current batch of novels 
dealing with the theme of anti-Semitism 
can match Saul Bellow’s “The Victim” in 
either depth or breadth of thinking. The 
author of “Dangling Man,” a novel which 
received high praise when it was pub- 
lished in 1944, has here given this rather 
battered theme a new animation by treat- 
ing it with new dimension. 

“The Victim” is a somber little novel 
dealing with a highly complex character— 
a Jew who, after rather grim beginnings 
in dingy hotels and flop houses (there is 
also insanity in his family), manages 
finally to land a decent job with a New 
York publishing house. But, though hap- 
pily married and fairly content in his 
work, he is still prey to uneasy fits of 
emotional insecurity. 

Not all this is due to anti-Semitism. 
There appears, quite suddenly, a former 
friend who knew him in the old struggling 
days. The friend had been fired from his 
job and is now something near a Bowery 
bum. He charges the Jew with responsi- 
bility for his downfall. The charge is pre- 
posterous. But there is an element in it 
which isn’t—or so it seems to the guilt- 






















THE MOUSE 


A mouse twice 
Is mice. 
Within our house 

We have twice a mouse 
Indeed our household 

Is plentifully mouseholed. 
We encourage our mouses 
To sing Waltzes of Strauss’s. 
When they sing Strauss twice 
We call it Strice. 














THE ANT . 


The ant has made himself illustrious 





Through constant industry industrious. 
So what? Would you be calm and placid 
If you were full of formic acid? 





Who's Zoe: Mice who sing “Strice” are rather nice for the young 
and old and middle ageless, and especially for those who want to 
stay cageless. Not bad for Christmas. (Musica Zoo. Poems by Og- 
den Nash with tunes by Vernon Duke. 47 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 
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laden hero. And it is this latter—the whole 
problem of man’s responsibility for the 
ills of the world—which is the main theme 


_ of this trenchant novel. 


This brief outline doesn’t do justice to 
the grim drama with which Bellow illumi-, 
nates his theme. The story of the relation- 
ship between the accused and the accuser 
is tense and active: it holds the reader 
enough so that before he knows it he is 
eripped by the real drama—that of ideas. 

Bellow doesn’t quite live up to the 
Dostoevskian task he set for himself here. 
His symbolism is sometimes murky, his 
approach overintellectual. But his con- 
siderable insight and adroitly realistic 
writing carry their own power. (THE 
Victim. By Saul Bellow. 294 pages. Van- 
guard. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


Eventne Street. By Katrina Johnson. 
218 pages. Putnam. $2.50. A pleasant book 
about a wistful, naive girl who marries into 
a stodgy family for refuge after the death 
of her philosopher-father. The family tries 
to suffocate Victoria’s childlike love for 
life and to change her lighthearted gaiety 
into middle-class dullness. She, however, 
finally manages to extricate herself after 
becoming involved in some amusing pre- 
dicaments. A good first novel. 

CastLe In THE SAND. By Jan Valtin. 
195 pages. Alliance-Beechhurst. $3. In his 
first venture in fiction, the author of “Out 
of the Night” tells the saga of two Euro- 
pean refugees who escape to America in 
1938, only to be pursued by their fears 
and doubts. The characters of Daniel and 
Katrina Braun are well drawn. 

BETWEEN Fear anp Horr. By S. L. 
Shneiderman. 316 pages. Arco. $3.75. An 
“exposure” of present conditions in Poland, 
as a Russian-dominated state. Shneider- 
man presents a sympathetic and at the 
same time coldly dispassionate book about 
postwar Poland. In brisk, reportorial style 
he takes the reader through ghettos as 
bad as Hitler’s and pogroms as horrible as 
those in Germany. Shneiderman is best 
when he writes about what he thinks is 
Poland’s trend toward the Western culture 
of Britain and France. 

Tue Everauapes. By Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas. Illustrated by Robert Fink. 406 
pages. Rinehart. $3.50. This addition to 
the Rivers of America series concerns that 
strange river of water and grass sometimes 
50, frequently 70 miles wide, which runs 
for a hundred miles south from Lake 
Okeechobee, Florida. Packed with facts, 
warm and chilling, Mrs. Douglas’s work 
never palls. 

Tue InpIANs oF THE Americas. By John 
Collier. 326 pages. Norton. $3.75. The for- 
mer U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
tells the history of the North and South 
American Indian, with stress on the need 
for intelligent treatment of the Indian 
problem now and in the future. 
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TO ENJOY 


The golden goodness 
of Kingsbury Pale 
Beer has won thou- 
sands of friends for 
this better Wisconsin 
beer. Its true beer 
flavor is yours to en- 
joy —always. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO, 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, 


Peer 





MYSTIK Zid 


cut cosTs 


To Spray-Paint Designs, leticring, 
insignia on products with greater 
speed and accuracy, use MystTIkK 
Self-Stik Spra-MAsk. Sticks to sur- 
face, permitting one-man operation, 
fast spray application, clean-cut 
appearance. Pre-diecut to your de- 
sign. Write for information on SpRA- 
Mask and the many other Mystik 
products and methods that cut 
costs. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores 
everywhere 


MYSTIK 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2648 N Kildare, Chicago 39 . Offices in Principal Cities 











HOSPITALS NEED 
MODERN STEAM HEAT 











CENTRAL MICHIGAN COMMUNITY HOSPI- 
TAL Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. J. Walter Leonard, 
Chairman, Hospital Board. Built 1942. Architect: 
James Gamble Rogers, Inc., New York. Consulting 
Engineer: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, New York. Heating 
Contractor: A. W. Eurich, Bay City, Michigan, 


Modern Steam Heating is almost 
a synonym for the Webster Mod- 
erator System of Steam Heating. 
In the Central Michigan Commu- 
nity Hospital, illustrated, the 
Webster Moderator System is prov- 
ing its worth in a small hospital 
building. In the Delaware Hospital, 
Wilmington, Del., and in the U. S. 
Navy's tremendous Bethesda, Md., 
installation, Moderator Systems are 
proving their desirability in larger 
hospitals. 

The Moderator System gives 
the Central Michigan Community 
Hospital: 


(1) Quick heat everywhere in pro- 


portion to need. 

(2) No override. When sun streams 
in, a turn of the wrist shuts off 
steam. No stored heat to run 
the temperature up, to tempt 
excessive window openings. 

(3) Automatic control-by-the- 
weather through an outdoor 
thermostat. 

(4) Low radiator temperatures in 
mild weather due to the jet ori- 
fice mixture of steam and air in 
each radiator or convector. 

(5) A simple system whose mecha- 
nical and electrical elements 
are easy to maintain. 

When discussing heating of a new 

hospital or revamping of an old 

heating plant, the nearest Webster 
representative is ready to work with 
you. He is experienced and inter- 
ested in helping owner, architect, 
engineer and installing contractor. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. ‘Cities :: Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, oasenst 
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Liberal’s Odyssey 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EADERS of this column may safely 

pass the hint to friends or relatives 
that they would enjoy for Christmas a 
copy of George Creel’s “Rebel at Large.” 
It is the season’s best political story 
and the most stimulating bit of remi- 
niscence since Lincoln Steffens’s auto- 
biography. 

It is the Odyssey of a man who has 
spent 50 exciting years in the — 
waters of politics. Unlike 
Steffens, who always held to 
the detachment of a journal- 
ist, Creel from time to time 
was led by his intense feel- 
ings to plunge into the mid- 
dle of the battle. He served 
as police commissioner in a 
reform regime in Denver, as 
Wilson’s chairman of the 
Committee on Public Infor- 
mation in the World War: 
held office in the NRA and WPA in 
New Deal days; and ran against Upton 
Sinclair in the gubernatorial primary 
in California. 

As participant or journalist, Creel 
turned up wherever things were hap- 
pening in this momentous half-century. 
Vivid and often extremely amusing pic- 
tures emerge from his pacemaking 
prose: Kansas City at the height and 
worst of the Pendergast regime, Denver 
with Tammen and Bonfils and Patter- 
son, Wilson days in Washington, primi- 
tive Hollywood, Washington in_ the 
early New Deal days, and California 
when bizarre Utopianism burgeoned in 
the 30s. 

The serious historian cannot overlook 
Creel’s articles in Collier’s during 
F.D.R.’s first and second terms, for he 
had easy access to the President and, 
in many cases, Creel was writing what 
the President was thinking. Some of 
his pieces were authentic trial balloons. 

Creel’s judgment of Woodrow Wilson 
is kindly but judicial. He worshipped 
the breadth of Wilson’s vision but la- 
mented the blunders and_ prejudices 
which frustrated the peace. The Creel 
appraisal of Colonel House is etched in 
bitter lines. Creel reserves judgment on 
Truman, but he inexorably sets forth 
the President’s Pendergast antecedents. 


RDENT worshippers will not enjoy the 
Creel appraisal of F.D.R., but the 
pattern of his disillusionment is not 
unlike that of many early New Dealers. 
He was thrilled by the 1933 promise, 





disconcetted by the rag-tag California 
supporters of Roosevelt in 1934, shocked 
by the Roosevelt who made the Court 
fight of 1937, frightened by the at- 
tempted purge of 1938. The final Creel 
judgment is that F.D.R. dissipated a 
great liberal movement by failure to 
complete what was started and that, 
under the influence of power and public 
acclaim, he developed a complex of 
infallibility. 

The wild oats of New 
Dealism in California grew 
in the form of many radical 
movements. The mumbo- 
jumbo rituals of the Utopi- 
ans, the weird economics of 
Upton Sinclair’s production- 
for-use and the unprincipled 
exploitation of the old and 
guileless by the Townsend 
movement are all dissected 
by Creel in unforgettable terms. : 

I do not want to put words in the 
mouth of my witness, but I strongly 
feel that the implication of Creel’s story 
of 50 years is that the problems as well - 
as the remedies of the Progressive Era 
of 40 years ago are as dead as Nineveh 
and Tyre. Whether the remedies pro- 
posed by Progressives were effective or 
whether the patient recovered naturally, 
we cannot know. That there have been 
gains is indisputable. Business, which 
now “operates in a shop window,” has 
a sense of trusteeship unknown in 1900. 
There will probably never be another 
Tweed. Journalism is less colorful but 
more reliable. 


ANY of the cure-alls advocated by 
M Creel and some of the rest of us 
turned to dust when they were tried. 
The direct primary, initiative, referen- 
dum and recall and other gadgets failed 
to meet the hopes of 40 years ago. De- 
vices to improve city government, such 
as commission government and the city- 
manager plan, were temporarily useful. 
But corrupt politics generally succeeded 
in controlling these systems as ade- 
quately as it controlled mayors and 
councils. Creel’s comments have a bear- 
ing on city problems everywhere. 

We are, Creel believes, at the portal 
of a new era. Our lines must be re- 
formed, our problems restated and 
our methods rebuilt. We shall need 
more Creels in the days to come, with 
stout hearts, burning loyalties and a 
passion for justice. 
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All America wants something done 
about this kind of traffic congestion 


Let’s have improved streets and roads, of course—but let's also make better use of those we have 


N city after city all over the nation, 
they’ve taken the first important 
steps toward solving the serious post- 
war problem of traffic congestion. 
Instead of waiting for new facil- 
ities, Many enterprising communities 
are getting fine results by making 
better use of the streets they have. 


Some simple changes often help 


That jammed-up street you see pic- 
tured above doesn’t look that way 
any more. But it was a civic head- 
ache until something constructive 
was done. 

Changes in parking regulations 
proved a happy solution. Traffic 
really began to flow with smoothness 
and dispatch. Everybody saved time. 
Accidents decreased noticeably. 


What cities of all sizes can do 


Worth-while help on traffic planning 
is available to any municipality in- 


terested in a comprehensive long- 
range program. 

The United States Public Roads 
Administration, highway depart- 
ments, public works officials, state, 
county and local police, chambers of 
commerce and service groups will 
co-operate. 

Meanwhile, it’s often possible to 
make simple improvements immedi- 
ately, merely by eliminating the con- 
ditions that lead to traffic bottlenecks 
and hazards. In this work, national, 
regional and local traffic safety or- 
ganizations gladly assist. 


All vehicles merit a fair deal 


A few people mistakenly assume that 
traffic problems would be solved by 
ordering trucks off their local streets. 

But the fact is, there’s scarcely a 
community that could keep running 
48 hours without trucks and the vital 
loads they transport. 


The way out of traffic congestion is 
not through banning or penalizing 
certain types of vehicles. Truck op- 
erators, particularly, can be counted 
on to support all programs designed 
to help them load and unload their 
essential cargoes faster. 
Booklet of ideas is available 

To civic leaders, business executives 
and others interested in ideas for 
safer, more serviceable streets and 
roads, Studebaker recommends an 
unusual new 40-page booklet, “Mak- 
ing Better Use of Today’s Streets.” 
It’s published by the Transportation 
and Communication Department of 


the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A. in Washington. 


STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
© 1947 The Studebaker Corp., South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 
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